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ho  mad  cPuo  wlan doon 

(1756-1827) 

“ Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  arid  Mr.  West  have  each  declared 
that  some  of  his  drawings  would  do  honor  to  Rubens  or 
any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  design  of  the  old  schools.  ” 

From  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  (1827) 


Rowlandson.  Harmony 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  61/4  X  414  inches 
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SOME  DRAWINGS  BY 
THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 


By  FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 

Marquand  Professor  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Princeton  University 
Author  of  “Homer  Martin’’  and  “The  Collectors” 

Y  chance,  when  the  eight  Rowlandson  draw¬ 
ings  which  are  the  occasion  of  these  re¬ 
marks  came  to  my  study,  they  were  set  up 
alongside  a  sketch  by  Hokusai.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  though  I  knew  Rowlandson  was  a  fine  draughts¬ 
man,  the  drawings  left  rather  little  advantage  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Japanese  realists.  In  swiftness  and 
economy  there  was  virtually  no  choice  between  the 
masters.  In  severity  and  precision  the  Japanese  was 
clearly  superior.  But  here  a  difference  of  intention 
had  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  Englishman’s  de¬ 
signs  naturally  lacked  the  concentration  of  Japanese 
work,  offering  certain  merely  incidental  details  where 
maximum  emphasis  and  precision  were  superfluous. 
And  it  was  easy  to  see  also  that  these  approximations, 
which  a  Japanese  artist  would  not  have  permitted 
himself,  were  not  the  evasions  of  an  ignorant  person 
but  the  more  careless  expedients  of  a  learned  one. 
Then  the  finer  passages  in  these  drawings  quite  held 
their  own  beside  Hokusai’s  Boy  and  Buffalo.  Take 
the  triced-up,  wind-filled  sails  of  the  ships  in  The  Re¬ 
turn  of  Nelson — nothing  could  be  more  direct,  accu- 
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rate,  and  delicately  strong.  Or  mark  the  sacramen¬ 
tally  solemn  figure  of  the  quartermaster  in  A  Snug 
Cabin  as  he  draws  a  cork  without  shaking  the  bottle. 
How  perfectly  he  is  realized  in  form  and  character ! 
One  must  almost  regard  him  as  the  symbol  of  that 
dutiful,  workaday  world  at  the  expense  of  which  such 
revelries  are  achieved.  Or  again,  note  the  obese  crip¬ 
ple  being  wheeled  into  the  Pump-room  at  Bath,  the 
sailor  pushing  Nelson  ashore,  the  fat  citizen  prancing 
on  one  foot  in  the  same  drawing — these  are  bits  that 
would  not  disgrace  the  Mangiva.  In  fact,  the  unre¬ 
strained  gusto  and  copiousness  of  the  two  contempo¬ 
raries  constitutes  a  bond.  And  more  specifically  their 
course  is  curiously  similar.  Both  first  won  fame  as 
celebrants  of  feminine  beauty,  in  both  exuberance 
occasionally  broke  over  into  pornography,  and  both  in 
maturity  preferred  massive  and  obese  types  permit¬ 
ting  a  more  vigorous  swing  and  interlace  of  fine 
curves,  a  craving  for  vitality  at  all  costs  supplanting 
conventional  notions  of  formal  beauty.  Finally  Row¬ 
landson  and  Hokusai  both  owed  their  living  to  the 
print-sellers,  both  cheerfully  renounced  the  name  of 
artist  for  that  of  illustrator,  both  enjoyed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  aesthetic  repute  an  enormous  popular¬ 
ity,  both  pursued  into  advanced  old  age,  unspoiled  by 
previous  success,  the  ultimate  refinement  of  their  pro¬ 
digious  innate  talents.  A  draughtsman  who  begins 
very  near  Watteau  and  ends  amazingly  near  Daumier, 
traversing  the  intervening  gulf  parallel  with  Hokusai, 
surely  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  recorded  facts  of  Thomas  Rowlandson’s  life  are 
few,  and  Joseph  Grego,  who  wrote  a  learned  work 
on  Rowlandson  as  caricaturist  in  1880,  was  able  to 
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acid  little  in  the  way  of  personalia  to  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Angelo,  the  fencing-master,  and  of  that 
anonymous  intimate  who  wrote  the  obituary  for  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine .  In  fact  Rowlandson  was  not 
a  biographer’s  artist.  Between  his  art,  conviviality, 
and  gaming,  he  too  impartially  lavished  his  great  en¬ 
ergies.  He  lived  far  too  keenly  to  wish  to  analyze  or 
even  confront  the  manner  of  his  life.  Except  for  An¬ 
gelo,  the  publisher  Ackermann,  and  a  group  of  fellow- 
illustrators,  equally  unchronicled  men,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  intimates.  In  his  forty-fourth  year,  to 
be  sure,  he  married  a  Miss  Stead,  from  the  respectable 
suburb  of  Camberwell,  but  we  have  no  hint  as  to  how 
she  managed  or  endured  her  exuberant  partner. 
Doubtless  it  was  too  late  to  reform  the  most  honorable 
of  London  gamesters.  More  than  once,  surely,  he  had 
to  repeat  to  her  the  saying  quoted  in  his  obituary,  “I 
have  played  the  fool,  but  here”— holding  up  his  pen¬ 
cils — “is  my  resource.” 

Thomas  Rowlandson  was  born  in  July,  1756,  in  Old 
Jewry.  His  father,  a  well-to-do  City  merchant,  soon 
foreshadowed  the  spendthrift  course  of  the  son  by 
sinking  a  hard-won  competence  in  foolish  speculation. 
The  boy  used  the  margins  of  his  school-books  for  cari¬ 
catures.  At  sixteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  new  school 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  nudes  were  ad¬ 
mired  beside  those  of  “the  famous  Mortimer.”  At 
this  point  Rowlandson  was  called  to  Paris  through  the 
solicitude  of  a  French  aunt,  the  widow  of  a  namesake 
uncle.  What  his  studies  were  in  the  Paris  of  Moreau 
le  Jeune  we  may  only  surmise.  But  all  regular  induc¬ 
tion  into  his  profession  ceased  when  the  aunt  died 
leaving  him  £7000  and  considerable  effects.  The  dis- 
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persal  of  this  tidy  fortune  in  Paris  and  London,  be¬ 
tween  the  Alsatias  of  which  he  seems  to  have  moved 

* 

in  his  early  manhood,  it  would  doubtless  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace,  were  it  possible.  Already  the  vice  of 
gambling  had  fixed  itself  ineradicably.  At  least  he 
gave  the  promise  of  becoming  a  routine  artist.  From 
his  twenty-third  to  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  was  a 
regular  contributor,  chiefly  of  portraits,  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions.  And  then,  about  1781,  he  dis¬ 
appears.  He  emerges  before  long,  in  the  famous  West¬ 
minster  election  of  1784,  as  an  occasional  political  cari¬ 
caturist  and  print-seller’s  hack.  The  fervid  election¬ 
eering  of  the  fair  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  good- 
naturedly  commemorated  by  his  pen.  Much  of  his 
early  work  was  the  etching  of  the  designs  of  his  friend, 
the  famous  caricaturist  Henry  Bunbury.  To  these 
prints  Rowlandson  gave  so  much  of  his  own  character 
that  many  remain  an  insoluble  problem  for  the  critic. 
Meanwhile  he  was  acquiring  fame  on  his  own  account 
as  illustrator  for  the  magazines  and  of  the  works  of 
Fielding,  Smollett  and  “Peter  Pindar.”  In  1794  the 
print-seller  Fores  found  it  to  his  advantage  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  the  margins  of  his  proofs  that  he  was  the  “pub¬ 
lisher  of  all  the  works  of  Thomas  Rowlandson.  ’  ’  Grad¬ 
ually  Rowlandson  was  drawing  away  from  political 
caricature,  for  which,  being  too  essentially  good-na¬ 
tured,  he  never  developed  the  mordant  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  friend  Gillray.  We  have  seen  that  Row¬ 
landson  committed  the  solecism  of  holy  matrimony 
in  1800.  He  soon  entered  also  into  a  business  alliance 
that  would  have  meant  prosperity  for  any  other  man. 
The  shrewd  Viennese  color-printer  Rudolf  Ackermann 
had  come  to  London,  setting  up  a  shop  and  a  maga- 
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Rowlandson.  After  Dinner 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  914  x  1444  inches 


zine,  both  dignified  by  the  style  ‘ 4  The  Repository  of 
Arts.  ’  ’  In  Rowlandson  he  found  the  man  of  his  need. 
Having  tried  him  out  in  the  Repository  and  the  Poeti¬ 
cal  Magazine,  Ackermann  put  out  that  series  of  charm¬ 
ing  little  books  with  Rowlandson’s  color  plates  which 
have  ever  since  been  beloved  of  discreet  but  not  strait¬ 
laced  bibliophiles.  For  “Dr.  Syntax’  Tour  in  Search 
of  the  Picturesque”  (1812),  and  its  sequels  in  1820 
and  1821,  Rowlandson  did  the  designs,  while  a  fellow- 
Bohemian, — a  genuine  hack  poet  if  there  ever  was 
William  Coombe,  wove  about  them,  to  measure 
and  to  order,  the  requisite  verse.  It  was  Coombe  also 
who  supplied  the  text  for  “The  Dance  of  Death” 
(1820),  which  marks  the  summit  of  Rowlandson’s 
powers,  and  “The  Dance  of  Life”  (1821).  Among 
Rowlandson’s  many  illustrated  books  we  need  recall 
only  “The  Microcosm  of  London,”  1810;  “The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,”  1817;  and  his  last  book,  “The  World 
in  Miniature.  ” 

Rowlandson  himself  executed  the  bold  etching  on 
the  copper.  Then  upon  a  proof  he  spread  a  modeling 
wash  in  gray,  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  aqua- 
tinting.  Next  upon  a  proof  from  the  aquatinted 
etching  he  very  delicately  touched  in  the  local  color, 
which  is  usually  limited  to  vermilion  and  cobalt 
tints,  the  whole  being  kept  perfectly  simple  and 
transparent.  This  colored  proof  was  turned  over  as 
a  guide  to  the  “washers,”  who  carefully  tinted  the 
etched  proofs  by  hand.  The  result  is  often  agreeably 
fresh  and  pearly.  If  the  best  of  these  hand-colored 
prints  hardly  rival  the  impeccable  balance  and  tone 
of  Lavreince’s  color  proofs,  it  seems  to  me  that  Row- 
landson’s  frank  and  simple  designs  are  always  artisti- 
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Rowlandson.  The  Comforts  of  Bath 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  5  x  71/2  inches 


cally  preferable  to  those  cottony  color  prints,  now 
absurdly  overesteemed,  which  were  pulled  from  stip¬ 
pled  or  mezzotinted  coppers. 

Rowlandson’s  drawings  are  merely  the  quintessence 
of  what  is  intended  in  the  prints,  the  method  being  the 
same.  A  bold  outline  swung  in  with  the  reed  pen  is 
the  life  of  the  design.  Modified  by  a  dose  of  vermilion, 
the  India  ink  assumes  warmth.  Upon  this  skeleton 
the  fundamental  wash  of  gray  is  set  with  masterly 
ease  and  modeling  power.  Rowlandson’s  grays  are 
what  give  quality  to  his  designs.  The  wash  is  never 
quite  neutral,  but  verges  toward  rose  or  cobalt.  It  is 
the  slight  red  in  the  grays  of  the  drawing  A  Snug 
Cabin  that  makes  the  whole  thing  swim  with  light. 
And  here  I  may  recall  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  artist- 
critic  Roger  E.  Fry,  that  what  we  call  atmospheric 
quality  in  a  painting  depends  not  on  specific  truthful¬ 
ness  of  effect,  but  upon  equilibrium  of  color  and  tex¬ 
ture.  At  this  point  of  a  rendering  in  gray  our  Row¬ 
landson  drawing  has  already  been  twice  finished. 
Such  a  masterpiece  as  The  Return  of  Nelson  shows 
how  little  the  subsequent  local  color  need  count.  The 
gray  is  turbid,  befitting  the  squally  day  depicted,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  picture  but  one  or  two  ac¬ 
cents  of  faintest  yellow  and  a  wash  of  thinnest  rose. 
Such  is  the  treatment  in  the  charming  interior  called 
After  Dinner,  though  here  the  division  of  warm  and 
cold  grays  is  made  schematic  by  overlaying  the  walls 
with  rose.  In  The  Comforts  of  Bath  the  fundamental 
wash  is  warmed  almost  to  a  brown,  and  fairly  keen 
notes  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  appear  in  the  costumes. 
In  The  Gaming-table  the  first  wash  seems  to  be  India 
ink,  immediately  covered  by  rose  in  the  floor,  curtains, 
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Rowlandson.  The  Gaming-table 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  4%  x  7%  inches 


furniture  and  frames.  It  remained  only  to  set  sharp 
blue  accents  in  the  costumes  of  the  gamesters  at  the 
ends  of  the  table,  to  heighten  the  carnations  of  the 
faces,  and  to  indicate  the  contrasting  quality  of  the 
green  cloth  by  a  faint  tint  of  Prussian  blue.  Since 
Rowlandson  is  often  criticized  for  deficiency  in  effect, 
it  may  he  well  to  note  how  without  any  exaggeration 
of  contrast  the  merciless  radiation  from  the  central 
chandelier  is  sufficiently  indicated.  Technically  the 
quaint  little  drawing  called  The  Stirrup-cup  is  ex¬ 
ceptional.  The  pearly  greens  and  blues  are  laid  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  white  paper,  and  much  of  the  shadow  is 
painted  upon  the  local  color.  The  Peep-show,  again, 
is  painted  almost  as  fully  in  pure  tint  as  a  Kate  Green¬ 
away.  What  is  remarkable  in  all  these  drawings  is  the 
combination  of  rugged  strength  in  the  line  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  delicacy  in  the  color.  The  balance  of  the 
pale  tints  is  exquisitely  calculated,  tone  is  preserved 
at  all  hazards.  The  transposition  of  the  cloth  in  The 
Gaming-table  from  garish  green  to  faint  Prussian  blue 
is  typical  of  the  intelligent  expedients  found  in  all  the 
Rowlandson  drawings.  For  studied  economy  of  means 
these  works  remain  exemplary.  Nor  is  there  any  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  of  realism  in  this  highly  intellectual 
method,  merely  a  shrewd  selection  of  what  to  em¬ 
phasize.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  modern  artist  — 
say  a  Kroyer  or  Besnard— would  have  made  out  of  the 
theme,  The  Gaming-table.  The  light,  in  the  words  of 
Paine,  would  immediately  have  become  ‘  1  the  principal 
personage  in  the  picture.  ’  ’  Admirable  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  faces  we  should  still  have  had,  but  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  general  bloom.  We  should  miss  the  keen 
aspects  of  rapacity,  complacency,  and  despair  that 
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make  this  little  drawing  an  epitome  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  passions.  Doubtless  it  is  well  that  the 
artist  should  be  able  to  paint  the  precise  declination  of 
the  sun,  and  to  grasp  the  specific  effect  of  all  artificial 
luminaries,  from  the  farthing  dip  to  the  arc  light ;  but 
this  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  of  art,  and  the  importance  of  such  studies  is  to¬ 
day  vastly  exaggerated.  Nor  should  we  suppose  the 
reticence  of  an  eighteenth-century  artist  of  Rowland¬ 
son’s  type  represents  either  ignorance  or  timidity.  It 
bespeaks  rather  respect  for  the  limitations  of  the 
material  employed,  with  regard  for  a  particular  can¬ 
did  beauty  of  tone  and  for  effective  simplicity  of  state¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  evident  dissimilarities,  these  British 
masters  of  the  tinted  drawing  are  akin  to  the  Italian 
Primitives  in  their  zeal  for  loveliness  of  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  and  their  disinclination  for  merely  ostentatious 
experimentalism.  In  short,  the  fine  restraint  of  Row¬ 
landson’s  color  seems  to  me  hardly  less  individual  and 
admirable  than  the  admitted  power  of  his  line. 

To  have  sat  thirty-six  hours  on  end  at  the  tables,  as 
Rowlandson  once  did,  shows  inveteracy  as  a  gamester, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  ruling  vice  determines 
his  general  outlook  on  life.  His  art  is  public  and  unin¬ 
timate.  Arrivals  and  marches  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
dancing  redoutes  at  Ranelagh,  drinking-bouts,  the 
gaming-table,  inns,  health  resorts,  election  humors,  the 
hunting-field — here  are  some  of  the  subjects  offering 
the  collective  human  bustle  which  he  loved.  Yet  loved 
is  only  half  way  the  right  word.  That  he  liked  the 
activities  he  depicted,  and  the  people,  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  ;  but  he  surveys  them,  after  all,  with  the  humor¬ 
ous  sangfroid  of  the  accomplished  gambler.  There  is 
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Rowlandson.  The  Peep-show 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  51/4  X  7  inches 


in  his  constant  geniality  a  shade  of  detachment. 
Doubtless  he  cheers  with  the  throng  in  his  Return  of 
Nelson,  but  he  also  laughs  a  little  at  it  all.  Surely  he 
was  captivated  by  the  soft  and  buxom  beauty  he  so 
often  portrayed— delightfully  in  the  drawing  Har¬ 
mony  here  reproduced— but  may  there  not  be  just  a 
touch  of  scorn  for  these  too  complaisant  fair  charmers  ? 
In  fact,  the  vivid  and  essentially  British  enthusiasm  for 
the  broader  humors  and  eccentricities  of  one’s  fellows 
implies  detachment  and  a  degree  of  superiority.  Row¬ 
landson  ’s  besetting  vice  surely  contributed  both  to  the 
shrewdness  and  detachment  of  his  vision,  lending  it  a 
fairly  encyclopedic  scope.  For  your  true  gambler, 
while  no  comradeship  is  necessary,  all  companion¬ 
ships  are  tolerable.  It  is  this  element  of  keenly  tolerant 
understanding  that  seems  to  me  the  essence  of  Thomas 
Rowlandson’s  art.  Of  the  hatreds  that  made  of  his 
friend  Gillray  a  formidable  political  cartoonist,  Row¬ 
landson  was  wholly  devoid ;  equally  so  of  the  tenacious 
personal  and  moral  concentration  that  made  very 
great  artists  of  Hogarth  and  Daumier.  And  here  it 
may  be  added  that  his  caricature  is  not  of  the  sort  that 
distorts  and  misrepresents,  but  of  the  kind  that  inten¬ 
sifies  the  native  character.  His  concern  is  with  face 
values,  and  few  have  transcribed  these  with  a  more 
winning  veracity  or  a  more  upright  craftsmanship. 

As  evidence  I  might  offer  any  of  the  eight  drawings 
here  reproduced;  but  let  me  take  only  three.  The 
general  discretion  of  the  big  design,  The  Return  of 
Nelson,  and  its  remarkable  animation,  have  already 
been  noted.  Let  me  further  remark  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  clouds,  sky,  and  throng  down  the  wind,  the 
admirable  formula  for  a  distant  cheering  crowd  on  the 
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Rowlandson.  The  Return  of  Nelson 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  10 x  16%  inches 


pier,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  small  figure  of  the 
admiral  keeps  its  focal  importance;  finally,  the  odd 
and  amusing  combination  of  alacrity  and  withdrawal 
as  he  braves  an  applauding  nation.  Everywhere 
finesses  of  vision  and  workmanship  under  the  apparent 
casualness  of  the  effect.  For  peculiar  accuracy  of  ob¬ 
servation  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel  the  luminous 
drawing  A  Snug  Cabin.  Here  are  discrete  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  the  mood  convivial.  Three  officers  are  in  a 
delightful  state  of  courtly  fellowship,  two  are  merely 
silly,  two  are  boisterous,  one  doggedly  gloomy,  one 
magnificently  detached  and  set  upon  the  main  busi¬ 
ness.  For  them  all  the  old  quartermaster,  eminently 
sober  ministrant  to  this  carouse,  is  a  capital  foil.  An 
even  greater  range  of  expression,  a  sterner  effective¬ 
ness,  and  a  more  positive  beauty  of  color  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  little  masterpiece,  The  Gaming-table. 
The  modulations,  which  range  from  the  perfunctory 
play  of  the  philandering  lovers, — mere  sightseers, 
probably,— through  the  aplomb  of  the  portly  punter, 
to  the  despair  of  the  loser,  need  no  insistence  of  mine. 
The  spectators  are  almost  more  characteristic  than  the 
players.  The  collective  hardness  of  the  impression  of 
it  all  is  amazing.  In  the  malignant  rictus  of  the 
waiter— a  passage  worthy  of  Blake  himself— a  sym¬ 
bolist  might  find  an  emblem  of  the  collective  vanity. 
As  admirable  in  its  way  is  the  almost  ecclesiastical 
gentleness  of  the  dealer,  the  mild  Charon  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  Acheron.  With  this  lucidly  unspar¬ 
ing  vision  of  his  favorite  world,  we  may  leave  Thomas 
Rowlandson.  Yet  it  should  be  said  that  he  never  paid 
in  blunted  honor  the  extreme  penalty  of  his  frailty. 

This  uncontrollable  passion  for  gaming,  strange  to 
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Rowlandson.  A  Snug  Cabin 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  ly^xll  inches 


say,  subverted  not  his  principles.  He  was  scrupulously 
upright  in  all  his  pecuniary  transactions,  and  ever 
avoided  getting  into  debt.  ...  He  always  played  with 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  his  word  passed  cur¬ 
rent  even  with  an  empty  purse.  ’  ’  So  the  necrologer  of 
the  Gentleman’ s  Magazine.  It  remains  to  say  that, 
after  two  years  of  illness,  he  died  in  lodgings  at  the 
Adelphi,  April  22,  1827,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
Three  of  his  old  friends— Angelo,  Wigstead,  and 
Ackermann — were  left  to  follow  him  to  his  grave. 

Rowlandson’s  popularity  among  bibliophiles  has 
never  waned,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  criti¬ 
cism  has  perceived  his  merit.  Thomas  Wright,  in  1 1  The 
History  of  Caricature,  ’  ’  1848,  was  rebuked  for  praising 
Rowlandson;  Joseph  Grego’s  two  volumes  of  1880  ap¬ 
pealed  chiefly  to  bibliophiles  and  antiquaries.  Ches- 
neau,  in  “The  English  School  of  Painting, ”  translated 
in  1889,  first  made  brief  but  adequate  notice  of  the 
power  and  alacrity  of  his  line  and  the  originality  of  his 
feminine  types.  Since  then  praise  has  accumulated. 
P.  G.  Stephens,  A.  M.  Hind,  Selwyn  Image— here  are 
some  modern  critics  who  have  written  generously  about 
this  amiable  talent.  Dr.  Richard  Muther,  in  his  ‘  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Painting,”  likens  the  gayer  aspect  of 
Rowlandson  to  Menzel,  the  graver  to  Millet.  And  now 
I  have  my  turn.  But  we  are  one  and  all  doubly  be¬ 
lated — at  once  by  the  normal  judgment  of  the  average 
man,  and  by  the  expert  verdict  of  Rowlandson’s  great¬ 
est  artist  contemporaries.  “Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  West,”  writes  the  necrologist  on  unexception¬ 
able  authority,  “have  each  declared  that  some  of  his 
drawings  would  do  honor  to  Rubens  or  any  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  design  of  the  old  schools.” 
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REMBRANDT’S  LANDSCAPE  ETCHINGS 


By  LAURENCE  BINYON 

Assistant-Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum 
Author  of  “  Dutch  Etchers,”  “  Painting  in  the  Far  East,”  etc. 

HE  pioneers  of  landscape  art,  those  who 
have  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  design 
in  landscape  themes,  were,  at  least  until  the 
nineteenth  century,  certain  great  masters 
of  figure-painting.  Titian,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  each  of  these  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  landscape,  an  impulse  which  even  to-day  has  not 
lost  its  inspiration;  while  the  conventions  established 
by  Claude,  Ruysdael  and  Salvator  Rosa  seem  by  com¬ 
parison  tame  and  more  or  less  artificial  or  demoded. 

Of  these  masters  Rembrandt  is  the  nearest  to  mod¬ 
ern  feeling.  The  famous  Mill,  in  which  a  landscape 
motive  is  treated  with  a  richness  and  depth  of  human¬ 
ity  that  hitherto  had  found  expression  only  in  figure- 
subjects,  stands  in  this  respect  as  a  monument  in 
European  art. 

Yet  landscapes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
Rembrandt’s  paintings.  Rembrandt  as  a  painter 
rarely  seems  to  treat  landscape  for  its  own  sake.  He 
composes  for  the  most  part  arbitrarily,  using  broad 
spaces  of  level  and  hill-masses  with  ruined  towers  as 
the  material  elements  of  a  scene  for  which  some  vision- 
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ary  play  of  gleam  and  cloud  seems  the  real  motive  in 
his  mind,  the  counterpart  of  the  emotions  he  sought  to 
communicate  and  evoke. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  Rembrandt  as  an  etcher. 
Here  again  the  proportion  of  landscape  to  figure-sub¬ 
jects  is  small.  There  are  seven  and  twenty  out  of  a 
total  of  some  three  hundred  etchings. 

We  note  at  once  that  the  etched  landscapes  present 
a  different  aspect  from  the  painted  landscapes. 

In  his  paintings  Rembrandt  shows  none  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  national  landscape  school  of  Holland, 
of  those  artists  who  relied  on  the  features  of  their  na¬ 
tive  land,— its  wide  pastures,  its  canals,  its  seaports,  its 
sand-dunes,  its  farms,  its  great  skies  and  immense 
horizons,— and  made  of  the  plain  portraiture  of  these 
familiar  scenes  their  pride  and  glory.  Rather  he  took 
hints  from  his  traveled  countrymen  and  the  painters 
who  had  sought  the  classic  South.  Landscape,  whether 
treated  simply  or  as  an  adjunct  to  some  scene  from 
Scriptural  story,  was  to  him  a  source  of  romantic  ap¬ 
peal.  And  just  as  Italian  masters,  like  Botticelli, 
have  sometimes  introduced  as  background  foreign 
scenes  from  the  Rhineland  suggested  by  the  work  of 
Northern  painters,  so  Rembrandt,  to  whom  mountains 
had  all  the  fascination  of  strangeness  and  romance, 
took  from  actual  drawings  of  Titian’s  school  which  he 
may  have  possessed  or  seen,  or  from  pictures  by  trav¬ 
eled  Dutchmen  like  Hercules  Seghers,  the  features  he 
desired,  fusing  them  into  a  world  of  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  etchings,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part 
pure  Holland.  Yet  their  inspiration  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  typical  Dutch  painter  or  etcher. 
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They  are  not  mere  portraits  of  places.  Even  when 
apparently  simple  transcripts  from  the  scene  before 
the  artist’s  eyes,  the  composing  spirit  is  at  work  in 
them,  rearranging  and  suppressing.  And  perhaps 
just  because  of  this  absence  of  the  literal  topograph¬ 
ical  spirit,  they  seem  to  contain  the  essential  genius 
and  atmosphere  of  Dutch  landscape. 

Practically  all  Rembrandt’s  landscape  work  belongs 
to  the  middle  period  of  his  life.  Some  writers  have 
sought  to  account  for  this  by  supposing  that  he  turned 
to  such  subjects  in  some  rural  retreat  to  soothe  his 
overwhelming  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  The  actual 
dates  hardly  support  this  supposition.  Saskia  died  in 
the  summer  of  1642.  But  the  landscapes  begin  a  few 
years  before  that  date.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  life  at  Amsterdam — the  years  of  his  prosperity  — 
were,  we  know,  crowded  with  portrait  commissions; 
and  landscape  work  would  only  have  been  a  relaxa¬ 
tion.  It  was  hardly  more  than  this  at  any  time,  hut 
for  some  reason  it  interested  him  more  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  1640  than  in  his  youth  or  old 
age. 

The  earliest  date  on  a  landscape  etching  is  1641 ;  the 
latest,  1652.  The  undated  plates  can  be  placed  with 
tolerable  certainty  within  a  year  or  so. 

In  1634  Rembrandt  had  etched  the  large  Annuncia¬ 
tion  to  the  Shepherds,  in  which  the  landscape  is  of  the 
same  visionary  kind  as  appears  in  the  paintings.  The 
general  effect  is  of  white  on  black,  the  supernatural 
effulgence  in  the  sky,  which  so  startles  the  shepherds 
and  their  flocks,  calling  out  of  the  gloom  mysterious 
waving  heights  of  foliage  and  obscure  gleams  of  dis¬ 
tance. 
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In  none  of  the  etchings  of  pure  landscape  does  Rem¬ 
brandt  adopt  this  method  and  conception.  None  of 
them  has  that  effect  of  illuminated  gloom  which  is  so 
peculiarly  associated  with  the  master’s  name.  Their 
effect  is  of  black  on  white,  and  the  line  is  given  its  full 
value.  One  of  the  earliest,  probably,  is  a  small  plate 
(B.  207),  sometimes  called  A  Large  Tree  and  a  House. 
I  believe  some  critics  have  cast  a  doubt  on  it,  but 
it  is  unmistakably  Rembrandt’s  in  conception  and 
‘  ‘  handwriting.  ’  ’  The  little  piece  might  well  be  called 
Twilight.  We  seem  to  be  near  the  shores  of  a  lake; 
light  is  fading  out  of  the  sky  and  scarcely  permits 
us  to  discern  any  details;  the  presence  of  a  few  fig¬ 
ures  -and  a  human  dwelling  is  felt  rather  than  seen. 
All  is  gray  and  quiet;  nothing  stands  out  saliently. 
It  is  The  silvery  evenness  of  tone  which  is  the  charm  of 
this  tiny  plate,  in  no  way  striking,  yet  indefinably 
revekling  a  master’s  hand.  Usually  Rembrandt  would 
make  such  quiet  etched  work,  all  of  one  biting,  the 
basis  of  a  rich  effect  produced  by  dry-point.  He  may 
have  intended  to  have  used  the  dry-point  here,  but 
perhaps  thought  the  scale  was  too  small. 

With  the  Windmill  and  the  Cottage  and  Hay-barn, 
both  dated  1641,  we  come  to  a  group  of  plates  which 
are  typical  of  Rembrandt’s  landscape  manner  in  etch¬ 
ing.  Close  to  these  in  date,  presumably,  are  the  little 
Amsterdam  and  the  Cottage  and  Large  Tree.  Mr. 
Hind,  in  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  etchings,  follows 
von  Seidlitz  in  assigning  the  Amsterdam  to  1640, 
though  Dr.  Six  maintains  that  the  absence  of  a  tower 
not  finished  till  1638  proves  it  to  be  earlier  than  that 
year.  Rembrandt,  however,  was  quite  capable  of 
abolishing  towers  to  suit  his  composition.  The  sim- 
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plest  materials  presented  by  the  country-side  are  used 
in  these  etchings.  Though  Rembrandt  never  seems  to 
have  cared  to  make  pictures  of  such  subjects,  he  made 
a  great  number  of  drawings  of  them.  A  wonderful 
series  of  these  sketches,  once  in  the  possession  of  his 
pupil,  Govert  Flinck,  is  at  Chatsworth;  and  numbers 
of  course  in  the  great  public  collections.  These  sum¬ 
mary  small  drawings,  made  with  a  reed-pen  and  sepia, 
and  sometimes  with  a  wash  of  sepia  added,  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  one,  certainly  not  to  those  whose  pleasure 
is  in  the  external  aspect  of  things,  the  softness  of  ver¬ 
dure,  the  glitter  of  trees;  to  say  nothing  of  the  want 
of  grandeur  and  impressiveness  in  the  scenes  them¬ 
selves,  the  absence  of  anything  scenic,  such  as  makes 
the  most  obvious  appeal,  whether  in  nature  or  art. 

But  the  more  one  studies  drawings,  and  the  more 
one  becomes  familiar  with  the  qualities  which  differ¬ 
entiate  the  first-rate  from  the  second,  the  higher  one 
inclines  to  rank  these  sketches.  For  one  thing,  they 
are  almost  miraculous  in  the  certainty  with  which  the 
reality  of  things  is  evoked,  and  the  planes  of  recession 
indicated.  Slight  as  is  the  means  employed,  rough 
and  summary  as  is  the  stroke  of  the  blunt  pen,  some¬ 
times  even  with  what  seems  a  superficial  clumsiness  or 
carelessness,  the  things  seen  are  there, — trees,  build¬ 
ings,  bridges  and  canals,  men  and  women, — and  not 
only  visible  but,  as  it  were,  tangible.  We  can  walk 
in  imagination  into  these  little  landscapes,  and  not 
only  do  we  breathe  an  infinite  air  but  we  are  sure  of 
every  step.  And  this  is  the  great  test  of  mastery  in 
such  drawings.  Take,  for  instance,  the  landscape 
drawings  of  Domenico  Campagnola,  which  are  also  in 
reed-pen  and  sepia.  These,  with  their  broken  fore- 
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grounds,  upland  farms  among  trees  of  delicate  foliage, 
and  distant  mountain-ranges,  are  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye  at  first  sight  than  the  great  Dutchman’s 
sketches.  But  when  in  imagination  we  move  into 
these  pleasant  landscapes,  we  are  disconcerted  by  un¬ 
realities;  our  steps  are  uncertain,  for  they  are  not  on 
solid  ground.  And  in  fact  a  pleasant  pattern  of  pen- 
strokes  remains  a  pattern  and  nothing  else.  But 
Rembrandt’s  rough  strokes  have  somehow  molded  all 
the  ground  with  its  saliences  and  depressions  and 
filled  the  whole  with  light  and  air. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  etchings.  But  there  is  a 
difference:  the  difference  of  the  medium.  True  artist 
as  he  is,  Rembrandt  conceives  all  he  does  in  the  terms 
of  the  material  used.  His  etchings  are  born  as  etch¬ 
ings  and  nothing  else ;  they  are  not  drawings  trans¬ 
ferred  to  copper. 

There  is  a  specific  beauty  of  the  etched  line  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  beauty  of  a  line  made  by  the 
pen  or  chalk,  or  the  line  ploughed  by  a  burin  on  cop¬ 
per.  If  it  is  unsuitecl  to  the  sweeping  rhythms  of  large 
movement  in  design,  such  as  we  associate  with  Rubens, 
for  instance,  its  want  of  modulation  and  even  char¬ 
acter  help  a  quiet  dignity  of  draughtsmanship;  and 
the  etcher  has  means  of  enhancing  homeliness  of  de¬ 
tail  unrivaled  in  any  other  medium.  Old  buildings, 
wharves,  boats  and  shipping  at  a  river-side  or  quay,— 
such  things  as  these  naturally  attract  the  etcher,  for 
they  are  congenial  to  his  medium.  And  in  the  Wind¬ 
mill  (B.  233,  dated  1641),  Rembrandt  found  a  perfect 
subject. 

There  is  no  adventitious  impressiveness  lent  by 
strong  effect  of  light  and  shadow  in  this  beautiful 
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plate :  all  is  plain  and  simply  rendered.  But  we  have 
only  to  compare  this  etching  with  the  etchings  of  some 
of  Rembrandt’s  immediate  predecessors,  like  Jan  and 
Esaias  Van  de  Velde,  to  see  the  difference  not  only 
between  a  great  and  an  average  artist,  but  between  a 
great  and  a  commonplace  etcher.  The  picturesque 
tracery  of  a  windmill’s  sails  and  timber-work  are  seen 
and  enjoyed  in  the  Van  de  Veldes’  plates,  but  how 
much  more  than  this  is  in  Rembrandt’s  Mill!  We  feel 
the  stains  of  weather,  the  touch  of  time,  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  ;  we  feel  the  air  about  it  and  the  quiet  light  that 
rests  on  the  far  horizon  as  the  eye  travels  over  dike 
and  meadow;  we  are  admitted  to  the  subtlety  and 
sensitiveness  of  a  sight  transcending  our  own;  and 
even  by  some  intangible  means  beyond  analysis  we 
partake  of  something  of  Rembrandt’s  actual  mind  and 
feeling,  his  sense  of  what  the  old  mill  meant,  not 
merely  as  a  picturesque  object  to  be  drawn,  but  as  a 
human  element  in  the  landscape,  implying  the  daily 
work  of  human  hands  and  the  association  of  man  and 
earth.  Here  is  a  classic  in  its  kind  which  many  gener¬ 
ations  of  etchers  have  found  an  inspiring  model.  An 
accident  in  the  biting  apparently  is  the  cause  of  an 
aquatint-like  broken  tone  of  gray  in  the  sky  above  the 
mill ;  but  it  comes  with  congruous  effect,  and  is  rather 
a  beauty  than  a  blemish. 

In  the  little  Amsterdam,  as  in  nearly  all  these  etch¬ 
ings,  the  sky  is  left  absolutely  clear  and  empty.  And 
how  far  more  truly  it  suggests  to  us  the  brightness  of 
a  cloudless  day  than  the  most  successful  of  plein-air 
painting  in  vivid  color,  which  stops  the  imagination 
instead  of  leaving  it  free  and  active  !  This  little  plate 
is  filled  with  air  and  sun. 
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A  first  state  of  this  etching  belongs  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Gustav  Mayer  in  London,  but  is  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  all  catalogues  previous  to  that  of  Mr.  Hind. 
In  it  there  is  a  bare  running  over  the  fields,  but  it  is  a 
thought  too  big  in  scale,  and  Rembrandt  doubtless 
suppressed  it  as  a  distracting  incident. 

The  Cottage  and  Hay -barn  (B.  225)  and  the  Cot¬ 
tage  and  Large  Tree  (B.  226)  seem  companion  plates; 
and  though  the  latter  is  not  dated,  it  is  natural  to 
assume  for  it  the  same  date  as  that  inscribed  on  the 
former— 1641.  If  the  Cottage  and  Large  Tree  is  the 
finer  of  these  two  oblong  plates  in  design,  the  Cottage 
and  Hay-barn  is  the  more  brilliant  as  an  etching.  The 
cottage  and  shed  which  give  the  plate  its  name  are  in 
the  center  of  the  design,  and  the  dark  mass,  full  of 
tender  shadows  and  reflections,  emphasizes  by  con¬ 
trast  the  play  of  open  light  on  the  fields  stretching 
on  either  side,  the  river,  the  house  nestling  in  a  wood, 
beyond,  and  the  distant  towers  of  Amsterdam.  Though 
all  is  treated  in  Rembrandt’s  broad  way,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  full,  how  suggestive  of  intimate  detail  the 
landscape  is.  As  we  look  at  it  there  comes  over  us  the 
sense  of  sleepy,  bright  air  and  sunshine,  the  quiet  of 
the  fields,  in  which,  though  nothing  outwardly  is  hap¬ 
pening,  we  are  conscious  of  the  stir  of  natural  life,  of 
growing  things,  of  flowers  and  grass  and  insects,  and 
peaceful  human  occupations  going  on  unobtrusively; 
of  “all  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer’s  day.”  It  is 
interesting,  in  view  of  Rembrandt’s  treatment  of 
topography,  to  note  that  Dr.  Jan  Six  has  shown  that 
the  master  lias  here  combined  two  different  views  in  a 
single  composition. 

In  the  Cottage  with  White  Palings  (B.  232,  dated 
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1642),  effective  use  is  made  of  the  broad  white  planks 
of  the  fence  to  enforce  the  pattern  of  black  and  white 
in  the  design.  Here  again  the  subject  is  placed  in  the 
center  with  views  on  either  side,  though  the  horizon  is 
higher  than  usual. 

With  the  Three  Trees  (B.  212)  of  1643,  we  come  to 
the  most  famous  of  Rembrandt’s  etched  landscapes. 
This  plate  stands  in  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the 
rest  as  the  Mill  to  the  rest  of  his  landscape  paintings. 
It  is  the  grandest  and  most  typical,  most  expressive 
of  the  master’s  temperament.  Here  the  composition 
is  less  accidental,  and  more  (so  to  speak)  architec¬ 
tural.  The  group  of  three  trees  stands  up  darkly  on 
a  bank  of  high  ground  at  the  right.  At  the  left  one 
looks  over  the  level  fields  to  the  horizon  and  a  glimmer 
of  distant  sea.  A  thunderstorm  is  passing  away,  with 
contorted  clouds  piled  in  the  upper  sky  and  trailing 
over  the  plain,  and  rods  of  violent  rain  slant  across 
the  corner  of  the  scene.  For  once  Rembrandt  builds 
up  a  landscape  design  out  of  sky  and  earth ;  and  the 
something  elemental  which  inspires  it  gives  the  etch¬ 
ing  a  pregnancy  and  significance  which  are  absent 
from  the  other  landscapes,  in  themselves,  at  their  best, 
more  intimately  charming.  There  are  those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  straight,  hard  lines  of  the  rain ;  but  I  do  not 
find  them  untrue,  and  they  are  of  great  value  in  the 
design.  Then,  what  beauties  lurk  in  this  etching, 
wherever  one  looks  into  it !  The  return  of  the  light 
after  rain,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
in  nature,  gives  a  wet  sparkle  to  the  fields ;  and  again 
we  notice  how  the  trees  in  their  dark  relief  give  glory 
to  the  space  of  luminous  clearness  beyond.  The  wagon 
on  the  top  of  the  high  bank  is  moving  toward  the  light, 
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and  a  painter  sits  by  the  roadside,  sketching  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  storm.  An  angler  fishes  in  a  pool;  lovers, 
hardly  discerned,  sit  together,  away  from  the  world 
in  a  thicket’s  obscurity.  All  the  plain,  so  solitary  at 
first  sight,  is  filled  with  moving  life.  Of  what  par¬ 
ticular  species  the  three  trees  are,  it  might  be  difficult, 
as  often  with  Rembrandt,  to  say  with  confidence ;  from 
their  shape  and  the  sturdy  growth  of  their  boughs,  I 
suppose  them  to  be  oaks.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
about  the  willow  in  the  Omval  (B.  209).  The  gnarled, 
seamed  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  with  its  rugged  wrinkles 
and  smooth  bosses,  irresistibly  invites  the  etcher’s 
needle ;  and  Rembrandt,  like  other  etchers  since,  has 
evidently  found  a  great  enjoyment  in  this  willow- 
stem,  as  in  that  other  old  willow  to  which  he  added, 
not  very  felicitously,  a  St.  Jerome  reading,  spectacles 
on  nose,  and  a  perfunctory  lion  (B.  232,  dated  1648). 
The  Omval  shows  a  different  kind  of  composition ;  the 
willow  at  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  in  whose  shadow  two 
lovers  are  embowered,  divides  the  plate ;  the  right  and 
larger  part  is  all  light  and  open — a  river-bank  on  which 
a  man  moves  down  to  the  ferry,  and  the  broad  sunny 
stream,  and  houses,  masts,  and  windmills  across  the 
water— a  picturesque  river-side  such  as  Whistler  and 
Haden  loved  to  etch. 

To  the  same  year— 1645— belongs  the  well-known 
Six’s  Bridge  (B.  208),  a  plate  in  which  the  pure  bitten 
line,  with  no  close  hatching  or  shadow-effect,  is  given 
full  play.  Of  its  kind,  this  is  a  perfect  etching.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  its  being  done  while  Six’s  ser¬ 
vant  went  to  fetch  the  mustard.  But  there  is  nothing 
hasty  or  incomplete  about  it :  the  masterly  economy  of 
lines  is  perfectly  satisfying  in  its  absolute  directness 
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and  simplicity.  There  is  great  pleasure  in  contem¬ 
plating  a  work  like  this,  so  clean,  so  free  from  any 
superfluous  element. 

But  from  this  time  onward  Rembrandt  seems  to 
grow  dissatisfied  with  pure  etching.  He  grows  more 
and  more  fond  of  dry-point,  using  it  very  frequently 
to  enrich  an  etched  plate,  and  in  his  later  years  pre¬ 
ferring  often  to  dispense  with  the  acid  altogether. 

Dry-point  is  employed  in  the  delightful  little  {date, 
the  Boat-house  (B.  231),  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  the 
arch  over  the  water ;  but  in  ordinary  impressions  this 
has  worn  off  and  only  the  groundwork  of  bitten  lines 
remains.  This  is  the  kind  of  subject  which  most  ar¬ 
tists  would  have  drawn  in  delicate  detail;  but  Rem¬ 
brandt  is  always  rather  remarkably  indifferent  to  the 
particular  beauty  and  character  of  vegetation  (prob¬ 
ably  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  made  so  little 
appeal  to  Ruskin)  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that  with  all 
the  indifference  and  roughness  in  the  drawing  of  the 
plant-forms  on  the  river-bank,  the  little  plate  should 
still  have  so  intimate  a  character  and  suggest  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  dark,  quiet  water  in  which  reflections 
of  flower  and  herbage  are  asleep. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  plates  of  1650  and  thereabouts, 
as  if  tired  of  level  horizons,  Rembrandt  closes  the  view 
with  a  mountain  or  range  of  hills.  Such  are  the  Canal 
and  Angler  and  the  Boat  in  the  Canal  (B.  235  and 
236),  which,  joined  together,  form  one  composition; 
and  one  might  add  the  Sportsman  with  Dogs  (B. 
211),  though  Mr.  Hind  assigns  the  completion,  at  any 
rate,  of  this  etching  to  a  date  of  a  few  years  later. 

The  Hay -barn  ivith  Flock  of  Sheep  (B.  224)  is  an 
instance  of  a  favorite  feature  in  Rembrandt’s  land- 
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scape — a  road  seen  in  perspective  at  one  side  of  the 
design.  The  Landscape  with  a  Cow  Drinking  (B. 
237)  is  a  beautiful  etching  in  a  rather  slight  manner, 
with  a  suggestion  of  wind  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
light  coming  with  the  wind.  Even  in  the  Three  Trees, 
though  there  is  storm,  there  is  little  impression  of 
movement  in  the  air;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
landscape  etchings  as  a  whole  that  they  are  serene 
and  still,  and  more  often  suggest  a  sunny  day  than 
gray  skies. 

Dry-point  becomes  more  emphatic  in  the  Obelisk 
(B.  227)  ;  indeed,  in  the  earliest  impressions  of  this 
plate  the  black  of  the  bur  is  too  pronounced,  and  only 
after  it  had  been  printed  from  till  this  effect  had 
merged  and  blended  with  the  etched  lines  was  the 
right  effect  attained.  Here  the  obelisk  gives  character 
to  the  design ;  and  in  the  Landscape  ivith  a  Square 
Tower  (B.  218)  a  building  dominates,— an  old  tower 
of  rather  blunted  outlines,  such  as  Rembrandt  loved  to 
crown  dark  hills  with  in  the  visionary  landscapes  of 
his  painting. 

Another  old  tower  occurs,  less  prominently,  in  the 
Farm  ivith  Trees  and  a  Tower  (B.  223),  a  long  ob¬ 
long  plate,  of  great  beauty  for  its  pattern  of  light  and 
shade.  Part  of  the  sky  is  shadowed,  and  the  last  light, 
before  a  shower  pours  over  the  trees,  illuminates  the 
foliage  on  one  side.  In  the  first  two  states  there  is  a 
small  cupola  on  the  tower ;  but  Rembrandt,  no  doubt 
rightly,  judged  that  the  design  would  be  improved  by 
lopping  it  off.  The  change  certainly  subdues  the  local 
character  of  the  scene. 

Another  long  oblong  of  perhaps  greater  beauty  is 
the  Gold-weigher’s  Field  of  1651  (B.  234).  This  is  al] 
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air  and  sun  and  space,  the  etched  lines  light  and  open, 
with  dry-point  adding  a  kind  of  gleam  and  vibration 
to  the  fertile  fields.  It  is  a  revelation  of  what  a  great 
artist  can  do,  unaided  by  tone  or  color,  with  a  scene 
that  to  the  average  eye  would  be  tame  enough.  There 
is  a  sense,  too,  of  the  riches  of  the  earth,  the  farmer’s 
pride  in  broad  acres  and  growing  crops,  which  gives 
a  human  touch,  never  absent  from  Rembrandt’s  work. 

In  contrast  with  this  is  another  plate  of  the  previous 
year— the  Three  Gabled  Cottages  (B.  217)— where 
the  dry-point  is  freely  used  to  give  color  and  softness 
to  the  thatched  roofs,  checkered  with  the  shadow  of  an 
old  tree.  But  it  is  the  gratefulness  of  shadow  in  the 
noonday,  not  its  gloom,  which  is  the  motive  of  the 
etching. 

The  last  group  of  landscapes  are  in  pure  dry-point. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  one  of  the  earlier  bitten 
plates  with  the  Road  by  the  Canal  (B.  221),  delicious 
in  its  freshness  and  spontaneous  effect,  or  the  Clump 
of  Trees  with  a  Vista  (B.  222).  Of  this  last  there  is 
a  first  state  with  a  mere  indication  of  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  ;  the  trees,  with  the  peep  through  the  thicket, 
seem  to  have  been  an  afterthought. 

The  Wood l  over  Palings  (B.  364),  the  principal  one 
of  several  unfinished  studies  on  one  plate,  has  velvety 
dry-point  in  the  foliage.  It  is  a  plate  that  seems  to 
have  served  for  inspiration  to  Andrew  Geddes,  the 
Scotch  artist  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  inaugurate 
the  revival  of  etching  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  to 
realize  once  again— what  had  been  so  unaccountably 
forgotten  since  Rembrandt’s  time — the  possibilities 
and  beauty  of  the  dry-point  method. 

And  so  the  series  comes  to  an  end,  and  landscape 
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disappears  from  the  master’s  work,  save  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  figure-compositions.  One  of  these  back¬ 
grounds  may  be  noticed  for  its  special  interest.  xYbout 
1653  Rembrandt  took  up  a  copperplate  already  etched 
by  Hercules  Seghers — a  Tobias  and  the  Angel  (after 
a  composition  of  Elsheimer’s) — and  transformed  it 
into  a  Flight  into  Egypt.  Suppressing  the  two  fig¬ 
ures,  which  were  of  very  large  size  in  proportion  to 
the  design,  he  masked  the  traces  of  them  by  a  mass  of 
trees,  put  in  his  own  figures  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
and  by  the  most  vigorous  use  of  the  dry-point  wrought 
the  whole  into  harmony.  The  treatment  of  shadowy 
masses  of  foliage  reminds  us  how  little  there  is  of  this 
element  of  landscape  in  the  etchings  we  have  been 
considering.  There  is  nothing  of  that  feeling  for  the 
majesty  and  mystery  of  leafy  forest-trees  which 
Claude  expressed  so  beautifully  in  the  Bouvier  etch¬ 
ing,  and  still  more  in  his  sepia  drawings.  Critics  have 
also  remarked  on  other  limitations  of  landscape  inter¬ 
est  in  Rembrandt — the  absence  of  seas  and  water  in 
movement,  the  comparative  absence  of  wind  and 
weather,  in  his  etchings. 

For  all  that,  when  we  think  of  the  other  Dutch 
etchers  of  landscape,  we  realize  how  far  he  towers  over 
those  who  professed  no  other  subject, — over  Molyn, 
Ruysdael,  Everdingen,  Waterloo,  and  Italianizers  like 
Both. 

Hercules  Seghers  is  the  one  who  showed  most  va¬ 
riety  and  temperament ;  and  his  work  evidently  had 
a  great  interest  for  Rembrandt.  He  was  a  curious  ex¬ 
perimenter,  and  though  he  rarely  seems  quite  master 
of  his  intentions,  he  was  the  antithesis  of  those  land¬ 
scape  artists,  so  frequent,  who  “take  out  a  patent,” 
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as  has  been  said,  for  some  particular  corner  or  aspect 
of  nature,  and  never  do  anything  else  but  repeat  their 
favorite  theme  with  variations. 

With  Rembrandt  landscape  was  a  kind  of  interlude 
and  holiday  from  more  serious  design.  We  feel  it  in 
the  sunny  temper  which  pervades  the  majority  of  the 
etchings.  But  how  far  superior  he  is  to  all  the  rest  in 
his  sensitiveness  to  beauty !  As  we  have  seen,  he  is 
not  greatly  interested  in  the  details  of  landscape  form. 
We  find  scribbles  and  shapelessness  in  his  foliage  and 
plants;  but  his  grasp  of  essential  truths  overrides  all 
criticism  of  this  kind,  and  always  and  everywhere  we 
feel  his  intense  joy  in  expressing  light.  The  etchings 
of  his  contemporaries  seem  cold  and  hueless,  without 
air  or  sun,  beside  his. 

I  find  it  hard  to  express  a  preference  among  the 
series.  The  Three  Trees  stands  by  itself,  but  there  are 
others  which  touch  one  with  a  more  vivid  charm. 
Turning  from  one  to  another,  I  find  each  arresting  the 
eye  with  some  particular  beauty,  though  the  set  of 
oblong  plates,  from  the  Cottage  and  Hay-ham  to  the 
Gold-weigher’s  Field,,  contain,  I  think,  the  most  de¬ 
light;  they  are  those  in  which  all  Holland  seems  to  lie 
before  us,  with  its  pastures  and  its  many  peaceful 
waters. 

The  landscape  of  Holland,  with  its  level  distances 
and  low  horizon,  has  inexhaustible  attractions  for  the 
painter  of  skies  and  atmosphere.  To  the  born  designer 
it  is  less  stimulating.  One  of  the  things  that  most 
impress  in  any  representative  exhibition  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  etchings  is  the  extraordinary  variety  and 
freshness  of  his  designing.  The  proportions  of  the 
plate,  upright,  square,  or  oblong;  the  relation  of  the 
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figures  to  the  frame ;  the  proportion  of  light  to  dark ; 
the  use  of  tone  and  line; — all  these  show  a  constant 
variety.  Those  who,  when  they  think  of  Rembrandt, 
call  up  the  image  of  a  dark  panel  with  light  concen¬ 
trated  on  a  head  or  group  in  the  middle  of  it,  find  a 
series  of  the  etchings  quite  subversive  of  their  precon¬ 
ception. 

Now  to  an  inventive  designer  like  Rembrandt  the 
resources  of  the  Dutch  landscape  offered  but  little. 
Where  he  blends  landscape  with  figure,  as  in  the  in¬ 
finitely  pathetic  Burial  of  Christ,  or  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  or  the  Christ  Returning  with  His  Parents 
from  the  Temple,  though  the  human  types,  as  always, 
are  taken  from  the  world  around  the  artist,  the  land¬ 
scape  is  drawn  from  his  imagination,  or  borrowed 
from  others.  In  the  St.  Jerome  (B.  104)  the  back¬ 
ground  is  no  doubt  taken  from  a  Venetian  drawing. 
Such  methods  were,  indeed,  inevitable,  since  one  can¬ 
not  go  on  weaving  designs  of  human  forms  and  land¬ 
scape  material  where  the  typical  form  of  this  last  is 
little  more  than  a  straight  line,  or  a  series  of  straight 
lines,  across  the  field  of  sight. 

One  may  wonder,  perhaps  with  regret,  why  Rem¬ 
brandt  did  not  for  once  etch  a  landscape  of  his  inner 
vision,  like  those  paintings  at  Cassel  and  at  Bruns¬ 
wick.  It  may  be  that  he  felt  that  for  such  tone-effects 
etching  was  not  the  appropriate  medium.  Had  he 
lived  in  a  later  day,  lie  might  have  used  mezzotint,  as 
Turner  did  in  his  Liber  Studiorum ;  and  certainly 
that  process  should  in  his  hands  have  yielded  mar¬ 
velous  results. 

But  we  may  well  be  content  with  these  landscape 
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etchings  which  he  has  left  us.  They  express  the  genius 
of  the  Dutch  country,  the  “  virtue  ”  of  it,  as  Pater 
would  have  said,  as  no  other  of  his  countrymen  has 
expressed  it.  The  series  of  plates  in  which  Legros  has 
expressed  the  genius  of  the  country  of  Northern 
France,  with  its  poplar-bordered  streams  and  sunny 
pastures,  has  something  of  the  same  native  quality. 
Each  of  these  masters  seems  to  have  seized  an  essence 
which  no  one  not  born  of  the  soil,  however  enamoured 
of  a  land’s  beauty,  can  quite  possess  and  make  his 
own. 

What  is  it  that  gives  these  landscapes  their  endur¬ 
ing  charm,  and  why  do  we  rank  them  so  high  ?  Many 
a  later  etcher  has  had  equal  skill  with  needle  and  acid ; 
some  have  had  even  greater.  Whistler  is  more  deli¬ 
cate,  perhaps,  more  exquisite,  more  unexpected  in  his 
gift  of  spacing.  Yet  neither  Whistler  nor  any  other 
master  of  etching  has  the  secret  power  of  Rembrandt. 
I  say  “secret,”  because  we  Cannot  argue  about  it  or 
explain  it.  It  lay  in  what  Rembrandt  was :  in  the 
depth  and  greatness  of  his  humanity.  When  we  have 
wondered  at  the  sensitive  instrument  of  his  eyesight, 
when  we  have  exalted  his  magical  draughtsmanship, 
when  we  have  admired  his  instinctive  fidelity  to  the 
capacity  and  limitations  of  the  medium  used,  when  we 
have  recognized  the  profound  integrity  of  his  art, 
there  is  still  something  left  over,  beyond  analysis,  and 
that  the  rarest  thing  of  all. 

How  it  is  we  cannot  say,  but  there  has  passed  into 
these  little  works  an  intangible  presence,  of  which  we 
cannot  choose  but  be  conscious,  though  it  was  not  con¬ 
sciously  expressed, — the  spirit  of  one  of  the  fullest, 
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deepest  natures  that  ever  breathed.  Whatever  Rem¬ 
brandt  does,  however  slight,  something  of  that  spirit 
escapes  him,  some  tinge  of  his  experience,— of  those 
thoughts,  4 ‘too  deep  for  tears,”  which  things  meaner 
than  the  meanest  flowers  could  stir  in  him. 
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Portrait  of  Alphonse  Legros 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond 
Size  of  tlie  original  etching,  5%  x  4%  inches 
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Size 


Legros.  The  Edge  of  the  Woods 
of  the  original  etching,  111/^  X  9  inches 
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ALPHONSE  LEGROS 


By  PAUL  BURTY  H AVI  LAND 

HEN  Alphonse  Legros,  on  December  8, 
1911,  closed  his  eves  for  his  last  rest,  the 
art  world  mourned  one  of  the  most  potent 
figures  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
work  is  the  patient  realization  of  a  clearly  conceived 
idea,  and  its  appeal  lies  in  the  human  quality  of  his 
expression.  Devoid  of  all  claptrap  cleverness  of 
treatment,  it  did  not  take  the  public  fancy  by  storm, 
but  by  its  powerful  quality  won  for  him  a  place  among 
the  foremost  modern  etchers,  while  the  fact  that  full 
recognition  was  slow  in  coming  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
stability  of  the  position  he  has  attained. 

France,  his  native  country,  waited  forty-five  years 
after  his  first  appearance  at  the  Salon  before  giving 
him  the  recognition  he  deserved.  Then,  in  1900,  M. 
Leonce  Benedite  organized  an  exhibition  of  Legros ’s 
work  at  the  Luxembourg.  On  this  occasion  Legros, 
who  had  been  forced  to  exile  himself  to  England  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  his  family,  remarked 
quietly,  but  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness  at  the  tardiness 
of  his  country’s  recognition,  "This  is  the  first  good 
thing  France  has  given  me.” 

Jn  1904  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  his  work  was 
given  at  the  Galerie  Hessele,  and  the  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  occasion  gave  the  total  number  of  his 
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etchings  and  lithographs  as  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  Since  then  his  position  in  France  has  steadily 
become  more  firmly  established.  The  attention  of  the 
art  world  lias  been  much  occupied  with  his  work,  and 
his  name  has  become  associated  with  those  of  Whis¬ 
tler,  Ha  den,  and  Mery  on,  each  representing  in  his  own 
sphere  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  the  revival  of 
etching. 

If  Legros  was  slow  in  obtaining  recognition  in  his 
native  country,  he  found  a  better  reception  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  emigrated  in  1863  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  at  South  Kensington.  From  1876  to  1894  he 
held  the  chair  of  design  at  the  Slade  School,  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London,  an  appointment  which  he  owed  to 
the  disinterested  and  noble  action  of  his  friend  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  who  was  then  holding  this  professor¬ 
ship. 

A  born  teacher,  Legros — himself  a  pupil  of  Lecoq 
de  Boisbertrand — had  great  influence  on  those  who, 
like  Strang,  came  under  his  guidance,  since  he  counted 
every  pupil  as  a  friend.  Much  of  his  success  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  due  to  the  sympathy  he  commanded,  and 
those  who  see  in  a  work  of  art  an  expression  of  the 
artist’s  personality  will  grow  to  love  the  man  through 
his  work.  But  only  those  who  value  the  solid,  durable 
qualities  of  the  heart,  the  fundamentals  of  character, 
above  mere  attractiveness,  will  appreciate  the  man 
and  the  artist.  Legros  does  not  flirt  with  the  public ; 
he  uses  no  tricks  to  attract  their  attention.  He  does 
not  seek  to  impress  you  with  his  cleverness ;  he  does 
not  go  after  you ;  you  must  go  to  him.  In  his  honest, 
direct  way  he  reveals  himself  a  lover  of  toiling  human¬ 
ity,  a  soul  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden. 
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You  love  him  not  because  lie  has  bewitched  you  with 
pyrotechnics  or  tours  de  force ,  but  because  you  feel  in 
him  the  solidity  and  stability  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon  and  which  must  be  at  the  foundation  of 
any  monument  that  will  endure  through  the  ages  to 
come.  Legros  does  not  always  enlist  your  sympathies 
from  the  start,  because  he  lacks  the  external  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  4 4  man  of  the  world  ’  ’ ;  but  if  you 
once  discover  the  bigness  of  his  heart,  you  will  love 
him  for  all  time,  because  he  is  one  of  those  friends 
who  4 4 wear  well.” 

Legros  loves  that  which  is  simple  and  permanent. 
He  loves  the  soil,  and  in  humanity  he  loves  those  who 
are  nearest  to  the  soil.  His  sympathy  is  so  great  that 
it  imbues  the  most  material  objects  and  gives  a  soul  to 
sunny  meadows,  trees  lost  in  the  fog,  valleys  swept  by 
storm,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  a  burning  hamlet. 

The  key-notes  of  his  work  are  sincerity,  sympathy, 
and  power. 
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Lecros.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  201,4  x  13%  inches 
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ALPHONSE  LEGROS 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  “The  Rossettis,”  “The  Art  of  William  Blake,”  etc. 

HE  art  of  a  Frenchman  trained  in  France, 
then  naturalized  in  England  and  working 
there  for  the  larger  part  of  his  life,  tempts 
the  observer  to  look  for  contradictory 
strains  of  influence.  Alphonse  Legros,  in  spite  of  this 
complex  experience,  achieved  a  peculiarly  harmonious 
personal  style.  His  French  and  English  environ¬ 
ments  were  coordinated  in  their  effect  upon  his  art. 
All  his  external  associations  played  their  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  knowledge  of  truth  implicit  in  his  mind 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  his  mental  instrument 
without  changing  his  individuality.  Such  diversity 
as  appears  in  his  work  is  due  to  divergent  veins  of 
tendency  in  his  temperament,  which,  like  the  hidden 
veins  in  an  unworked  block  of  marble,  determine  the 
form  it  is  to  assume  at  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 

As  a  young  man  Legros  worked  with  a  scene- 
painter  and  decorator  of  theaters,  a  kind  of  drill  that 
broadened  his  touch  and  acquainted  him  with  effective 
massing  in  dark  and  light.  He  worked  later  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  was  one  of  the  little  group, 
including  also  Fantin-Latour,  Bracquemond,  and 
Whistler,  who  protested  in  the  early  sixties  against 
the  enfeebled  romanticism  of  the  period. 
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In  London,  whither  lie  went  in  1863,  he  had  his 
chance  to  absorb  something  of  Rossetti’s  then  potent 
influence,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Preraphaelite 
temper  in  his  work  at  that  or  any  other  time.  He 
turned  gradually  but  definitely  toward  the  ideals  of 
classicism;  and  in  1867,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
William  Rossetti  reports  his  saying  that  Poussin, 
Watteau,  David,  and  Ingres  were  the  four  lights  of 
the  French  school.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
turning  toward  Ingres  on  the  part  of  the  men  in 
Legros’s  circle  at  this  moment.  We  find  Whistler 
also,  writing  to  his  friend  Fantin-Latour,  mourning 
that  he  could  not  have  had  Ingres  for  a  teacher,  al¬ 
though  acutely  finding  many  of  his  pictures  “not 
Greek  at  all,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  but  very  viciously 
French.” 

Legros  also  was  not  Greek  at  all,  though  far  from 
being  “viciously  French.”  His  love  of  the  antique 
was  a  pure  passion,  but  it  did  not  involve  complete 
understanding.  The  intellectual  serenity  of  the  Greek 
masters  becomes  in  him  agitated  by  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tions  and  romantic  predilections  that  call  for  energetic 
expression.  He  did  not  fully  perceive  the  energy  of 
the  ancients.  He  saw  the  antique,  with  its  healthful 
abundance  of  life,  somewhat  as  the  student  sees  it  in 
drawing  from  a  plaster  cast.  He  saw  a  form  that  con¬ 
cealed  instead  of  revealing  a  soul.  Thus  in  nearly  all 
his  portrait  work,  while  he  maintains  a  certain  seren¬ 
ity  and  balance  deriving  from  his  sympathy  with  the 
classic,  he  shows  also  a  tendency  to  leave  spaces  empty 
of  significance  and  contours  inexpressive  of  move¬ 
ment;  reserving  for  his  landscapes  with  figures  the 
deeper  confession  of  his  artistic  faith.  In  many  of  his 
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Legros.  Sunrise 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  81 A  x  7  inches 


portrait  etchings,  notwithstanding  their  dignity  and 
integrity  of  intention,  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  influence  of  the  plaster  east,  that  coffin  of  a  living 
art;  and  we  can  look  quite  unmoved  on  this  phase  of 
his  accomplishment.  Only  occasionally  does  he  escape 
from  his  imprisoning  tendency  and  work  eagerly  in 
the  presence  of  Nature,  grasping  at  her  essential  qual¬ 
ity  in  defiance  of  her  continual  swift  change  that 
brooks  no  detention.  His  portrait  of  Edwin  Edwards 
is  a  salient  example.  Through  the  restraint  and  mod¬ 
eration  of  the  method  an  intense  vitality  is  felt.  At 
once  brilliant  and  reticent,  it  defines  a  character  with 
clear  and  subtle  analysis.  One  notes  as  well  the  ad¬ 
mirable  rendering  of  eyes  seen  through  glasses.  The 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning,  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  the  eyes  almost  in  the  spirit  of  caricature.  They 
not  only  are  the  accented  dark  of  the  face,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  natural  way  to  emphasize  their  insis¬ 
tent  quality,  but  the  whole  expression  rests  with  them ; 
the  other  features  are  speechless,  and  the  portrait 
would  be  adequately  characterized  as  that  of  “the 
man  with  the  eyes. 7  7 

This  concentration  upon  one  feature  at  the  expense 
of  the  others,  this  tendency  to  star  one  attribute  of 
his  subject  to  the  disturbance  of  scale,  leads  Legros 
often  away  from  his  classic  mood  toward  excess  of 
emphasis,  theatricality  of  arrangement,  or  emotional¬ 
ism  of  gesture.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  for  lamen¬ 
tation.  Where  his  romantic  quality  is  seen  at  its 
highest  level  of  expressiveness,  it  lends  to  his  work 
a  warmth  and  significance  that  enrich  it,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  they  impair  its  virtue  of  measure  and 
proportion. 
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Legros.  Portrait  of  Edwin  Edwards 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  6 •%  X  4%  inches 
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His  landscapes  with  figures  are  usually  dramatic  in 
action,  and  in  them  he  is  most  himself,  with  least  of 
those  turnings  toward  great  forerunners  which  too 
frequently  interrupt  the  clear  expression  of  person¬ 
ality  in  an  artist  profoundly  respectful  of  the  past.  The 
Death  of  the  Vagabond,  a  print  that  is  the  despair  of 
collectors  because  too  large  for  even  the  most  generous 
solander  box,  displays  the  fervor  of  the  artist’s  imagi¬ 
nation  doubled  with  fidelity  to  nature.  Who  knows 
the  thrill  communicated  by  a  struggling  landscape, 
battered  by  the  elements,  will  recognize  the  quint¬ 
essential  truth  in  this  rendering  of  a  ragged  tree  bend¬ 
ing  before  a  storm  that  darkens  the  whole  heavens. 
One  has  only  to  compare  it  with  the  famous  Three 
Trees  by  Rembrandt  to  realize  how  much  more  poign¬ 
ant  is  the  emotion  with  which  the  modern  artist  re¬ 
garded  his  landscape ;  and  in  the  figure  of  the  man 
stretched  stark  on  the  ground  beneath  these  tragic 
branches  we  have  the  key  to  the  emotion.  The  human 
problem  controlled  the  artist’s  mood  and  colored  his 
outlook  on  the  insensible  natural  world.  His  treatment 
of  the  figure  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  tactful 
and  reserved.  Pathetic  and  suggestive  of  calamity,  it 
gains  its  impressiveness  by  its  subordination  to  its 
surroundings.  The  great  structural  lines  of  tree  and 
hill  sweep  across  the  plate  uninterrupted  by  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  human  detail  in  the  foreground.  The  pros¬ 
trate  form  blends  unobtrusively  with  the  warm  gray 
of  the  turf,  and  the  emotional  rhythm  of  dark  and 
light  in  the  composition  is  independent  of,  yet  per¬ 
fectly  in  harmony  with,  the  sentiment  of  the  figure. 

Other  plates  show  the  same  subordination  of  the 
figure  to  the  landscape,  which  is  allowed  to  play  the 
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Legros. 
Size  of  the 


The  Death  of  the  Vagabond 
original  etching,  21x15  inches 
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Legros.  The  Prodigal  Son 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  9x6  inches 
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prominent  role,  although  the  figure  is  clearly  the  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  emotional  drama.  In  The  Prodigal 
Son  the  background  of  tree  and  foliage,  sharply 
defined  by  the  contrast  between  the  silvery  lights  and 
strongly  accented  darks,  is  the  salient  element  in  the 
picture ;  yet  the  crouching,  pallid  form  of  the  man 
in  the  foreground  holds  the  attention  to  the  complete 
subordination  of  his  emphasized  surroundings.  A 
Shepherd,  Resting,  a  bold  etching  on  a  zinc  plate, 
showing  a  rocky  cliff  surmounted  by  buildings,  the 
shepherd  lounging  on  the  ground  at  its  base,  also  is 
remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  the  artist  has 
proved  the  importance  of  his  figure  without  permit¬ 
ting  it  to  monopolize  the  space  devoted  to  the  compo¬ 
sition.  Again,  in  the  plate  called  The  Barge:  Evening 
we  get  this  wise  disposition  of  the  human  interest  as 
an  incident  showing  small  against  the  vast  world  of 
inanimate  nature.  The  little  man  harnessed  to  his 
barge  and  towing  it  close  to  shore  is  a  meager  figure 
in  the  noble  evening  landscape,  and  stiffly  drawn  into 
the  bargain,  with  the  uncouth  synthesis  of  a  child’s 
symbol;  nevertheless,  with  his  awkward,  groping  ges¬ 
ture  and  strained  attitude  he  determines  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  whole.  These  are  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Legros  can  make  his  point  by  under¬ 
statement  when  he  bends  his  well-equipped  mind  to 
this  end.  Where  he  displays  this  power  to  press 
straight  to  his  goal,  making  all  the  elements  of  his 
composition  contribute  to  the  central  idea,  he  is  true 
to  the  Gallic  spirit.  Order  and  logic  control  his  mental 
processes,  and  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  his  spiritual 
fervor. 

We  learn  from  his  biographers  that  he  was  a  quick 
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worker,  and  in  his  teaching  impressed  upon  his  pupils 
the  need  of  seizing  an  idea  promptly  and  developing 
it  directly  without  retouching.  The  first  states  of  many 
of  his  etchings  show  extraordinary  skill  in  presenting 
a  theme  as  a  whole.  Regard,  for  example,  the  first 
state  of  Le  M  out  on  RetrouvS,  open  and  simple  in 
treatment ;  the  forms  of  man  and  beast  casually  indi¬ 
cated,  but  eloquent  of  the  mood  suitable  to  the  subject. 
The  little  dog  with  forward  pushing  muzzle,  the  wide- 
flung  gate,  and  the  eager  line  tell  ns  the  whole  story 
and  indicate  the  artist ’s  mental  attitude  toward  his 
subject. 

Some  of  the  etchings  that  have  no  dramatic  narra¬ 
tive  involved  in  the  theme  are  charming  through  the 
light  spontaneity  of  the  touch  and  the  sense  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  silvered  by  a  morning  sun.  L’Abreuvoir  is  a 
print  that  gives  this  pleasure.  The  plate  is  well  filled 
(Legros  seldom  emulated  Whistler’s  close  economy  of 
line)  ;  the  light  gleams  on  the  white  haunches  of  a 
horse  drinking,  and  on  a  thatched  roof  above  him; 
an  old  man  with  a  scriptural  dignity  of  type  peers 
out  from  the  pale  shadow ;  the  gray,  translucent  tone 
is  exquisite,  and  full  of  haunting  suggestions  of  color. 

A  similar  impression  of  outdoor  air  and  cool,  clear 
light  is  given  by  the  plate  entitled  The  Cooper;  but 
here,  as  in  other  instances,  we  discover  a  disconcerting 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  well-placed  accents. 
Sharp  points  of  light  play  all  over  the  composition 
— on  the  horse’s  back,  on  the  jar  standing  by  the  well, 
on  the  well-curb,  on  the  barrels,  on  the  wheels  of  the 
cart ;  and  all  these  points  of  light  have  approximately 
equal  force.  We  are  reminded  of  William  Blake’s 
vivacious  definition:  “A  point  of  light  is  a  witticism. 
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Legros.  L’Abreuvoir 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  4  X  5Y$  inches 
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Legros.  La  Mort 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4  X  4%  inches 


Many  are  destructive  of  all  art.  One  is  an  epigram 
only,  and  no  good  work  can  have  them.  ’  ’ 

This  defect  almost  destroys  the  dramatic  force  of 
the  plate  called  The  Burning  Village.  In  composition 
and  line  the  significance  of  the  subject  is  fully  main¬ 
tained.  The  fine  upward  sweep  of  the  flames  pouring 
through  the  roofs  of  the  cottages ;  the  large,  expressive 
gesture  of  the  women  in  flight;  the  great,  rolling 
diagonal  of  the  hill,  are  extremely  impressive,  but 
their  effect  is  diminished  by  patches  of  strong  light 
which  create  a  positive  disturbance  in  the  foreground. 

In  the  plates  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
figure,  the  landscape  forming  a  negligible  background, 
Legros  indicates  his  sympathy  with  Millet.  There  is 
something  of  Millet’s  force  in  the  figure  of  a  woman 
driving  a  donkey ;  but  the  Norman  poet,  in  his  solemn 
acceptance  of  reality,  could  not  so  have  neglected  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure;  the  heavy  peasant  skirt  has 
the  diaphanous  quality  of  gauze,  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  solidly  modeled  shoulders  and  head. 
In  La  Charrette  brisee  the  woman  sitting  bent  over 
beside  the  overturned  cart  is  reminiscent  of  Bastien 
Lepage.  The  idiom  is  more  scholarly  than  that  of 
Millet,  more  delicately  turned  and  less  eloquent  of 
simple  fact. 

Occasionally  Legros  turns  back  to  the  great  themes 
of  the  older  symbolists.  La  Mort  shows  an  old  man 
writing.  Behind  him  Death  grins  and  stretches  out 
a  clutching  hand.  The  little  plate  is  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  modern  thought.  We  miss  in  it  the  detach¬ 
ment  and  unconsciousness  of  fate  distinguishing  the 
menaced  actors  in  the  drama  of  life  as  Holbein  and 
Diirer  reveal  it.  This  aged  student  with  concentrated 
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gaze  and  delicately  sharpened  features  is  making  the 
most  of  his  time,  well  aware  of  what  awaits  him.  The 
psychology  is  poignant. 

When  we  turn  to  the  plates  dedicated  to  pure  land¬ 
scape,  or  to  landscape  in  which  the  figures  are  of  no 
especial  importance,  we  find  not  so  much  a  variety  of 
nature’s  moods  as  an  intimate  appreciation  of  their 
appeal  to  human  sympathy.  They  not  infrequently 
express  humanity  more  fully  than  it  is  expressed  by 
the  artist’s  representations  of  men  and  women.  The 
latter  appear  as  symbols  of  spiritual  force,  but  the 
landscapes  seem  actually  to  embody  it.  The  Abbey 
Farm,  with  its  huddled  buildings  and  sweep  of  rain 
and  hollow  of  open  sky  surrounded  by  gathering 
clouds,  its  light  falling  on  the  shuddering  leafage  of 
a  clump  of  trees,  its  quiet  foreground  lying  in  a  lumi¬ 
nous  half-tone,  is  an  admirable  example  of  a  simpli¬ 
fying  vision.  The  movement  of  the  light  across  the 
canvas  is  entirely  felicitous.  Here  at  least  are  no 
“ witty”  high  lights.  The  mass  of  shadow  is  kept 
integral  and  imposing,  the  passage  through  half-tone 
to  light  is  logical  and  skilfully  achieved,  the  decora¬ 
tive  arrangement  is  free  from  artificiality. 

The  Storm,  a  dry-point  of  unusual  depth  and  bril¬ 
liancy,  is  an  even  more  successful  blending  of  nature 
and  subjective  feeling.  The  rains  descend  from  a  black 
cloud  on  a  still  pool  into  whose  suave  waters  push 
little  capes  of  tufted  land.  A  portion  of  the  shore 
lies  bathed  in  light  beyond  the  rain.  The  special 
beauty  of  the  plate  lies  in  the  refinement  of  observa¬ 
tion  by  which  the  depth  of  the  absorbing  sky  and  the 
surface  of  the  reflecting  water,  very  close  in  tone 
value,  are  discriminated  and  clearly  revealed. 
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Legros.  The  Abbey  Farm 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8I/2  X  liy4  inches 
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Throughout  patient  study  of  nature  has  fortified  the 
technical  equipment  of  the  artist,  and  has  produced 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  desired  effect.  Every 
element  of  the  scene  is  rightly  observed  as  it  looked 
at  one  moment.  Sky  and  cloud,  rain  and  pool  and 
shivering  foliage,  combine  in  a  simple  impression.  The 
light,  the  time  of  day,  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  recorded  accurately  in  all  parts  of  the  composition. 
We  have  only  to  observe  landscape  work  as  it  issues 
from  the  studio  of  the  average  well-intentioned  artist 
who  has  not  the  intellectual  force  to  hold  in  mind,  as 
he  works,  the  exact  relations  among  the  various  parts 
of  a  shifting  scene,  to  realize  how  rarely  this  inner 
unity  is  achieved. 

In  such  plates  as  The  Tower  of  the  Pigeons,  austere 
in  line,  with  long,  serene  horizontals,  clearly  defined 
light  and  shade,  and  a  classic  purity  of  atmosphere, 
we  see  the  Legros  who,  recalling  the  antique,  worked 
in  sympathy  with  it  and  not  in  imitation  of  it.  The 
sobriety  and  measure  of  his  art  in  this  type  of  land¬ 
scape;  the  clean,  delicate  stroke  of  his  tool;  the  com¬ 
posure  of  his  mood,  reflect  the  side  of  his  talent  least 
assailed  by  the  stress  of  individual  emotion,  yet  least 
free  from  imitative  tendency. 

Between  these  extremes  of  romantic  and  classic  in¬ 
spiration  lie  many  experiments  and  also  many  com¬ 
plete  little  works  that  say  no  more  and  no  less  of  the 
man  who  made  them  than  any  sincere  handicraft  says 
of  the  craftsman.  There  are  careful  little  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  sunny  meadow  and  bits  of  forest  worked  out 
with  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  natural 
objects,  but  in  a  desultory  manner  that  fails  to  convey 
any  animating  thought.  Like  other  prolific  workers, 
Legros  assumed  from  time  to  time  a  pedestrian  gait, 
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Legros.  The  Tower  of  the  Pigeons 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  3  X  6%  inches 


and  even  shuffled  now  and  then,  in  his  march  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  he  so  often  stepped 
with  spirit  over  the  well-trodden  paths,  and  gave  so 
amply  the  impression  of  a  fresh,  new  intelligence  in 
contact  with  the  mysterious  old  world. 

His  art  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  educated  mind,  im¬ 
bued  with  ideas  and  informed  with  strong  feeling. 
He  was  by  nature  an  experimentalist,  trying  many 
forms  of  expression,  but  in  each  form  we  find  a  vital 
spark  of  interest  in  humanity,  and  in  the  unhuman 
world  in  its  relation  to  humanity. 
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Portrait  of  Aloys  Senefelder  (1771-1834) 

Drawn  from  life  by  F.  Hanfstaengl  in  1834 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  10  x  S^ie  inches 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


By  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  N.A. 

President  of  the  Senefelder  Club  for  the  Advancement  of  Artistic 
Lithography,  London;  joint  author,  with  E.  R.  Pennell,  of 
“  Lithography  and  Lithographers,  ”  and  of  the  author¬ 
ized  “Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler” 

LITHOGRAPH  is  a  print  from  a  stone  or 
a  metal  plate.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this. 
In  etching  or  engraving  the  incised  or 
raised  lines  of  the  engraved  design  are  filled 
in  or  covered  over  with  printer’s  ink  and  the  print  is 
pressed  or  lifted  off ;  in  lithography  the  design  in  ink, 
on  the  flat  surface  of  stone  or  plate,  is  transferred 
from  it  to  paper  and  is  an  original  autographic  draw¬ 
ing,  solely  the  work  of  the  artist  who  made  it.  It  is 
not  only  a  print,  but  the  multiplication  of  the  original. 
It  is  the  only  genuine  form  of  multiplying  autographic 
art,  and  this  transferring  from  stone  to  paper,  called 
printing,  may  be  done  repeatedly,  as  the  print  from 
an  etching  is  repeated.  But  in  etching  the  artist  never 
sees  his  design  till  it  is  printed.  In  lithography  it 
grows  in  his  hands  exactly  as  it  will  print  and  he  sees 
it  all  the  while. 

The  art  of  lithography  was  invented  by  Aloys  Sene¬ 
felder  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago ;  and, 
save  a  few  details,  he  discovered  all  that  is  known 
about  it,  and  every  method  that  is  practised  to-day. 

A  drawing  is  made  either  with  lithographic  chalk,  a 
greasy,  soapy  crayon  or  pencil,  or  with  ink,  upon  a 
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slab  of  Solenhofen  stone — a  very  uniformly  grained 
stone,  easily  polished,  to  which  the  greasy  chalk  or  ink 
adheres — on  a  zinc  or  aluminium  plate,  or  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Ordinary  drawing-paper  will  an¬ 
swer,  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  it  coated  with  a 
preparation  of  gum,  size,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
takes  the  chalk  better  than  uncoated  paper  and  al¬ 
lows  the  design  made  on  it  to  be  transferred  to  the 
stone  with  more  certainty.  Senefelder  advocated  the 
use  of  paper  for  artists,  saying  in  his  “Treatise  on 
Lithography”  it  was  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  his  discovery.  The  drawing,  then,  is  either 
made  by  the  artist  on  a  slab  of  stone— smooth  for 
pen-work,  grained  by  grinding  with  sand  to  give 
it  a  tooth  for  chalk — or  upon  paper— in  the  latter 
case,  to-day,  the  method  most  generally  practised  by 
artists  in  Europe,  including  the  revivers  of  lithog¬ 
raphy,  Fantin-Latour  and  Whistler.  The  paper  with 
the  drawing  on  it  is  slightly  dampened,  laid  face  down 
upon  the  lithographic  stone,  and  passed  through  the 
press — the  fat  and  grease  is  extracted  from  the  draw¬ 
ing  by  the  stone  and  the  design  is  seen  upon  it  when 
the  paper  is  removed  from  the  stone,  while  if  the  artist 
and  printer  know  how,  the  original  drawing,  from 
which  the  grease  has  been  squeezed  and  absorbed  (for 
the  stone  absorbs  the  ink  and  repels  the  water)  by 
passing  through  the  press,  remains  on  the  paper — the 
greasy  drawing  adheres  to  the  stone.  This  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  Not  only  this  but  sufficient  grease 
remains  in  the  design  on  the  paper  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  transferring  to  another  stone. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  was  first  done  by  Charles 
Goulding  of  London.  I  have  shown  the  method  to  Mr. 
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John  Gregor  of  Messrs.  Ketterlinus  of  Philadelphia, 
and  he  has  done  it  perfectly,  though  it  was  unknown 
in  the  United  States.  Whistler,  unfortunately,  never 
heard  of  it — or,  rather,  never  practised  it. 

The  drawing  is  now  upon  the  stone,  and  it  is  washed 
over  with  weak  solutions  of  acid,  simply  to  fix  it — not 
to  etch  it  into  relief  or  intaglio.  The  surface  of  the 
stone  remains  perfectly  flat.  It  is  then  rolled  up  with 
ink,  the  stone  being  first  washed  with  distilled  water. 
The  inky  drawing  only  absorbs  more  ink;  the  clean 
wet  stone  refuses  it.  After  more  washing,  gumming, 
etc.,  all  of  which  processes  are  capable  of  being  more 
or  less  done  away  with,  the  drawing  is  again  washed, 
ink  again  rolled  over  it,  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  it 
and  run  through  the  press,  and  the  original  drawing 
comes  off  the  stone  on  to  the  paper,  but  the  design  still 
remains  on  the  stone,  which  again  only  requires  to  be 
damped  with  a  sponge,  rolled  up  with  more  ink,  which 
again  only  adheres  to  the  drawing  on  the  stone,  and 
another  sheet  of  paper  placed  on  it  and  run  through 
the  press,  and  another  original  is  made.  The  only  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  printing  of  etchings  is  that  litho¬ 
graphs  are  very  sensitive.  Some  will  yield  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  proofs,  like  a  bitten  plate ;  others  very  few,  like  a 
dry-point.  Only  instead  of  getting  weaker,  the  litho¬ 
graph  gets  stronger,  clogs  up,  and  finally  prints  solid 
black.  Just  before  that  happens,  sometimes,  the  most 
wonderful  proofs  appear.  Of  course  the  stone  can  be 
tinkered  at,  corrected,  redrawn,  but  the  early  good 
proofs  are  rarely  equaled,  any  more  than  in  any  other 
form  of  engraving. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics  and  experts  that  a  draw¬ 
ing  on  paper  is  not  so  full  and  rich  as  a  drawing  on 
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stone.  Artists  know  that  this  is  false.  And  no  expert 
is  able  to  tell  the  difference — to  tell  whether  the  draw¬ 
ing  was  made  on  paper  or  stone.  The  drawing  may 
be  carried,  to-day,  as  far  on  the  paper  as  on  the  stone, 
and  the  artist-lithographer,  when  using  paper,  tries 
to  carry  out  his  design  on  the  paper  so  completely 
that  he  will  not  have  to  touch  the  stone  after  his  de¬ 
sign  is  transferred  to  it;  for  the  grain  of  the  paper 
and  the  grain  of  the  stone  are  always  different,  and 
if  the  artist  commences  to  work  at  his  drawing  trans¬ 
ferred  to  stone — on  the  stone — he  may  have  to  go  all 
over  it,  as  the  two  sorts  of  grain  on  the  stone  and 
paper  11  swear  at”  each  other.  Whistler  frequently, 
for  this  reason,  worked  a  few  hours  on  the  paper,  and 
days  on  the  stone  to  which  his  design  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  order  to  cover  up  this  difference  of  grain 
and  to  make  the  transfer  complete ;  for  a  very  few 
years  ago  transferring  was  a  far  more  uncertain 
method  than  it  is  to-day.  The  paper  now  is  vastly 
improved,  printers  understand  it  better,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  sure. 

Besides  chalk  and  ink,  drawings  may  be  made  with 
stump  rags,  wash,  mezzotinted  or  etched,  done  in  color 
or  tint.  There  is  no  limit  to  lithography— the  only 
limit  is  the  number  of  experiments  that  have  been 
made. 

From  the  time  of  Senefelder,  at  any  rate  from  the 
time  of  Charlet  in  France,  Lane  in  England,  Hanf- 
staengl  in  Germany,  little  experimenting  has  been 
done,  and  lithography  has  fallen  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  professional  lithographers,  artists, 
and  printers.  These  men — some  of  them  absolute  mas¬ 
ters  of  their  trade— here  and  in  Europe  made  it  into  a 
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Samuel  Prout.  A  View  of  Antwerp 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  I6I/4X  111/2  inches 
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trade ;  and  no  one  but  themselves  and  their  appren¬ 
tices  was  allowed  to  practise  it,  though  until  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  as  much  an  art  craft  as  etching,  but 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  it  was  asleep  as  an  art. 
But  Andre  Marty  in  Prance,  and  Thomas  Way  in 
England,  again  induced  artists  to  take  it  up,  notably 
Fantin  and  Whistler,  about  1880. 

Many  of  the  best  modern  artists  are  trained  lithog¬ 
raphers,  men  who  started  their  career  in  lithographic 
offices,  and  made  a  living  as  ‘  ‘  litlio-artists,  ”  drawing 
circus  posters  and  cigar  labels  and  candv-box  covers 
as  well  as  making  chromolithographs  of  pictures. 
Menzel  in  Germany,  and  Twachtmann  in  the  United 
States,  are  notable,  but  these  men  got  out  of  the 
drudgery  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Menzel  is  one  of 
the  few  well-known  artists  who  returned  to  lithog¬ 
raphy  for  the  love  of  it  in  later  life.  But  Marty  and 
Way  both  wished  artists,  when  they  had  made  their 
drawings  on  stone,  to  allow  them  to  be  printed.  This 
seemed  very  fine  till  the  printing  began,  and  the  ar¬ 
tists  found  it  “wrapt  in  mystery.”  The  drawing  on 
paper  or  stone,  taken  from  them,  was  returned  again 
a  proof,  but  how  that  proof  was  obtained  was  none  of 
their  affair ;  and  later,  too,  a  bill  came.  And  usually 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  drawing,  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  proofs,  were  all  that  resulted,  as  no 
collectors,  scarcely,  would  look  at  lithographs.  All 
but  the  few  artists  who  cared  for  it,  and  could  afford 
it,  or  could  get  credit,  dropped  lithography.  Expense 
and  mystery  and  trade-unionism  again  stifled  it,  but 
within  the  last  few  years  certain  artists,  notably  in 
England,  have  either  set  up  presses  of  their  own,  or 
forced  their  way  into  printing-offices,  and  learned 
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that  there  are  no  secrets  in  lithography;  that  it  re¬ 
quires  only  practice  to  transfer,  etch,  and  print ;  that 
everything  is  in  the  text-books.  And  finally,  the 
County  Council  of  London  has  established  technical 
schools  of  lithography,  and  many  artists  have  attended 
these  and  learned  from  practical  lithographers  who 
teach  in  these  schools  all  there  is  to  learn,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  practical  copperplate  printing,  is  mighty 
little,  though  it,  too,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
seriousness  only  equaled  by  the  lithographic  tower  of 
mystery.  Practice  is  the  only  secret  in  both  cases. 

Another  cause  for  the  advancement  of  artistic 
lithography  was  the  introduction,  or  rather  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  of  zinc  and  aluminium  plates  for  stone. 
These  can  be  handled  by  an  artist  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sitate  a  staff  of  trained  athletes  to  manage  to  lift  and 
to  carry.  For  work  out  of  doors,  weight  is  the  unsur- 
mountable  objection  to  stone.  Stone  is  simpler  and 
more  direct,  and  surer  to  draw  on — that  is,  there  is 
less  chance  of  accident.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  about  a  stone  weighing  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds. 

Artistically  there  is  no  difference  in  the  results 
whatever  between  paper  and  stone.  But  artists  have 
found  that  in  their  hands  the  graining  of  the  stone 
and  the  preparation  of  the  paper  are  artistic  matters 
which  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  professional 
lithographer  to  consider.  That  the  artist  may  draw 
on  the  stone  in  hundreds  of  ways,  the  lithographer 
knows  nothing  about.  That  the  talk  about  dirty  fin¬ 
gers,  dampness,  spots,  smears,  is  twaddle  and  tommy- 
rot.  That  accidents,  as  in  etching,  if  made  use  of 
intelligently,  contribute  to  the  confusion  of  the  profes- 
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Fantin-Latour.  Alberich  and  the  Rhine-Maidens 
(The  first  scene  of  “Rheingold”) 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  201/4  x  13 1/4  inches 
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sional,  but  the  joy  of  the  artist.  These  have  found 
that  the  etching  of  a  lithograph  is  as  much  a  work  of 
art,  and  as  difficult,  as  the  biting  of  a  copperplate,  yet 
lithographers  do  it  with  their  eyes— certainly  their 
brains— shut.  The  professional  lithographer,  as  a 
rule,  knows  nothing  about  the  art  of  etching,  and  can’t 
be  taught;  he  usually  has  his  method— the  shop 
method— and  by  that  he  stands  or  falls,— and  the 
artist  does,  too,  if  he  depends  on  the  professional. 
These  artists  now  practising  lithography  have  dis¬ 
cerned  that  half  the  things  the  professional  lithog¬ 
rapher  does,  should  not  be  done,  and  never  were  done 
in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  probably. 

And  finally,  that  the  printing  of  a  lithograph  may 
be  as  artistic  as  the  printing  of  an  etching.  This  to 
the  professional  lithographer  is  a  crime,  to  the  artist  a 
delight.  To  the  professional  printer  the  prints  must 
look  just  like  the  artist’s  drawing,  and  all  be  alike. 
The  fact  that  the  artist  sees  the  glimmer  of  new  grace 
in  his  work  as  he  prints— the  germ  of  an  idea  as  he 
goes  on— a  new  scheme  of  color  as  he  experiments — is 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  professional  lithographer 
suppresses  it ;  he  has  been  trained  to  believe  litho¬ 
graphs  ought  to  be  as  like  as  two  peas. 

The  artist  has  collapsed  under  expense— mystery— 
and  this  artless  lithographic  ideal.  The  few  who  for¬ 
got  these  lithographic  canons,  the  trade-unions  tried 
to  stifle  and  drive  from  the  practice  of  the  art. 

But  in  a  very  short  time  these  artists  will  be  show¬ 
ing  lithographs  which  depend  as  much  on  the  etching 
and  printing  as  a  copperplate.  And  to-day  even, 
lithographs  are  in  existence  which  rank  with  the 
finest  etchings.  What  of  Whistler’s?  Yet,  alas!  he 
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Fantin-Latour.  Prelude  to  Lohengrin 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  191/4  x  13%  inches 
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knew  but  little  save  of  drawing — nothing  of  etching 
and  printing  his  lithographs.  Had  he  known  what  we 
who  have  tried  to  follow  him  know,  there  would  have 
been  twice  as  many  lithographs  by  him ;  he  would 
have  made  ten  times  as  many  experiments,  and  had  a 
hundred  times  less  difficulty.  Mystery  and  expense 
drove  him  from  lithography. 

Lithography  is  an  art  absolutely  on  the  same  high 
summit  as  etching,  and  just  as  few  people  will  ever 
be  great  lithographers  as  great  etchers— fewer — 
because  it  is  not  so  easy  and  so  cheap  to  dabble  in  and 
play  with.  When  lithography  again  comes  to  its  own 
the  professional  lithographer  will  have  no  part  in  it — 
no  more  than  the  professional  printer  has  in  etching. 

Lithography  is  going  again  to  be  appreciated,  and 
appreciated  by  collectors,  as  it  never  has  been.  The 
signs  are  all  about  us — the  artists  are  among  us. 

Etching  owes  much  of  its  fascination  to  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  for  the  great  etcher,  though  he  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do,  does  not  know  what  he  has  done  till  he 
sees  the  proof  he  has  pulled  with  his  own  hands  come 
off  the  press — and  then  frequently  it  is  not  at  all  what 
he  wants  or  what  he  meant  it  to  be.  No  one  who  can¬ 
not  and  does  not  print  his  own  proofs  is  a  true  etcher — 
a  true  artist.  The  great  lithographer  sees  his  drawing 
on  paper,  or  on  stone,  or  on  metal,  “finished  from  the 
beginning,”  just  as  he  will  see  it  in  the  proof,  the 
multiplied  original ;  and  he  can  make  any  changes  for 
improvement  at  any  time  that  he  likes.  If  there  is — 
and  I  admit  there  is — a  charm  in  the  uncertainty  of 
etching,  there  is  an  equal  charm  in  the  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  lithography.  Of  course  the  artist  must  be  a 
master  of  the  craft — its  master  and  its  servant.  To 
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the  amateur,  the  collector,  there  should  be,  and  there 
will  be,  in  the  near  future,  an  equal  delight  in  both 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  of  the  graphic  arts. 

PRACTICAL 

If  the  artist  proposes  to  lithograph  a  subject  which  he 
can  draw  in  his  own  studio,  he  should  make  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  stone — always  on  a  grained  stone,  unless  for 
pen-work.  If  he  proposes  to  work  out  of  doors,  he 
must  usually  work  on  paper,  as  the  stone  of  any  size 
is  far  too  heavy  to  carry  about ;  though  he  may  use 
zinc  or  aluminium  plates — they  are  excellent,  but  their 
color  is  unsympathetic.  If  the  drawing  is  made  on 
stone  or  metal,  it  will  print  reversed,  if  made  on  pa¬ 
per  correctly.  The  Scotch  transfer-paper  made  by 
Cornelessen,  22  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  is  far  the 
best,  and  there  are  many  grades  of  it.  There  are  end¬ 
less  makes  of  lithographic  chalk.  If  working  with  a 
professional  printer,  it  is  best  to  ask  him  the  sort  he 
likes.  At  the  present  time  Korn’s  chalks,  Centre 
Street,  New  York,  are  excellent  and  in  very  general 
use  in  England  and  America.  Those  made  in  the 
form  of  Blaisdell  pencils  I  use  altogether,  and  so  get 
rid  of  the  clumsy  crayon-holder.  Whistler  simply 
held  a  bit  of  chalk  in  his  fingers.  In  hot  or  damp  coun¬ 
tries  this  could  not  be  done.  The  ink  is  simply  chalk 
ground  with  distilled  water  like  dry  water-colors  or 
India  ink,  and  put  on  the  pen  with  a  brush,  in  the 
stupid  old  fashion,  by  the  professional  litho-artist. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sold  in  bottles 
like  liquid  India  ink.  Washes— of  ink,  litho-tint — 
may  be  made  by  washing  the  ink,  thinned  more  or  less, 
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Corot.  Dormoir  des  Vaches 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6%  X  5%  inches 
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on  to  paper  or  stone — the  ink  dries  much  lighter 
than  it  looks  when  washed  on  the  stone.  It  is  very 
tricky  stuff  and  requires  much  practice,  or  happy  acci¬ 
dents  and  much  scraping. 

I  always  draw  with  a  soft  chalk  out  of  doors,  for 
masses,  using  the  side  of  it;  and  for  delicate  passages 
use  copal — the  hardest.  All  decent  transfer-paper 
may  have  lights  or  corrections  made  on  it,  and  much 
modeling  done  with  a  pocket  knife — the  best  instru¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  artist  should  restrain  himself  till  the 
drawing  is  finished,  as  frequently  the  scraped  parts 
print— not  a  little  lighter,  as  they  look,  hut  quite 
white,  the  preparation  being  removed.  And  the 
scraped  parts  cannot  be  drawn  over  on  the  paper ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  drawing  is  transferred  to  stone,  before 
it  is  etched  or  rolled  up,  it  can  he  scraped  or  drawn 
on  without  trouble,  and  all  imperfections  removed  or 
effects  added. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  drawings  put  on  the  stone— or 
etched,  if  on  the  stone— as  soon  as  possible;  but  draw¬ 
ings  I  made  in  Panama,  in  dampness  and  heat,  were 
carried  six  thousand  miles  and  transferred  perfectly, 
to  every  one’s  amazement,  including  my  own,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  after  some  months’  delay. 

The  artist,  if  he  remembers  the  few  details  I  have 
mentioned,  and  can  find  a  responsive  intelligent 
printer,  should  draw  on  paper  or  stone,  trying  only  to 
get  a  decent  drawing.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the 
technique  of  drawing  to  bother  about,  provided  he  can 
draw — most  artists  cannot.  He  should  draw  with  the 
lithographic  chalk  as  he  does  with  pencil  or  charcoal. 
If  he  wishes  to  become  a  good  lithographer,  he  must 
study  the  whole  art,  science,  and  chemistry  of  it,  set 
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Whistler.  The  Thames 


A  view  from  an  upper  room  in  the  Savoy  Hotel, 
looking  toward  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river 
Size  of  the  original  lithotint,  10%  X  7%  inches 
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Pennell.  The  Campanile,  Venice 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  19%  X  171/4  inches 
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Adolph  von  Menzel.  Sans  Souci 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  9%  X  7  inches 
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up  his  own  press,  and  do  the  work  himself  as  etchers 
do.  It  is  the  only  way  to  excellence— and  worth  while. 
There  is  no  use  going  to  a  lithographic  printing-office 
unless  one  understands  lithography  and  can  ‘ 4  boss  the 
job”  and  the  printer.  Even  a  printer  in  one’s  own 
studio  is  a  difficult  proposition,  but  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  heavy,  dirty  work.  But  good  men  will 
often  come  overtime,  and  mutual  benefit  may  result. 
In  England  laziness — another  name  for  unionism — is 
rampant.  But  at  present  the  trade-union  and  the 
stupid  commercial  lithographer — the  Americans  are 
the  worst— do  everything  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
lithography  by  artists ;  and  collectors  and  dealers  have 
done  little  to  encourage  it.1  But  it  has  a  great  future, 
for  it  is  a  living,  vital  art.  There  are  three  large  firms 
who  do  encourage  artists:  Lemercier’s,  Paris;  Way’s, 
London;  Ketterlinus’,  Philadelphia. 

My  experiences  with  my  Panama  pictures  may 
show  what  may  be  expected  by  the  would-be  lithog¬ 
rapher.  The  United  States  Government,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  had  no  lithographic  press  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  I  did  not  see  a  sign  of  one  on  the  entire  Isthmus. 
In  San  Francisco  I  found  no  one — could  hear  of  no 
one— who  knew  anything  about  artistic  lithography, 
but  many  were  willing  to  make  experiments  with  my 
work.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one — the  American 
Company — I  was  asked  how  many  hundred  thousand 
million  dozen  gross  of  reams  of  goods  I  wanted.  When 

i  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  in  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  and  Obach  in  London,  are  proving  to  collec¬ 
tors  and  amateurs  that,  lithography  is  a  living  art,  by  encour¬ 
aging  and  showing  the  work  of  living  artists  wrho  practise  lith¬ 
ography.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  soon  take  its  place  again 
among  the  graphic  arts. 
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Pennell.  Old  and  New  Rome 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  21  x  15l/2  inches 
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I  explained  I  should  be  contented  with  a  few  dozen 
proofs,  I  was  n’t  even  shown  the  door. 

The  second  experience  began  with  a  letter.  I  asked 
it'  there  was  not  some  one  I  could  find  in  New  York 
who  really  worked  at  lithographic  printing  for  him¬ 
self.  I  was  told,  No.  I  could  do  one  of  three  things : 
buy  a  press  and  do  the  work  myself— most  excellent 
advice ;  take  the  drawings  to  England— which  I  did 
not  want  to;  or  join  the  trade-union.  I  chose  the  last. 
The  union  hesitated.  1  would  have  to  be  elected, 
and  it  would  cost  thirty  dollars  to  join.  I  said  if  the 
union  could  manage  the  election,  1  would  try  to  raise 
the  thirty  dollars.  After  the  usual  delay  of  this 
hustling  country,  1  received  notice  that  I  was  not 
elected  or  eligible.  Maybe  I  was  blackballed.  I  only 
know  that  I  lost  an  amusing  experience — and  the 
union  a  member,  and  one  who  would  have  given  them 
the  time  of  their  lives  or  broken  trade-unionism.  I 
came  over  to  Philadelphia.  I  was  first  refused  by  one 
firm,  absolutely,  permission  to  work,  or  even  see  the 
work  being  done;  and  then,  by  another — the  Ketter- 
linus  Lithographic  Manufacturing  Company — received 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  being  allowed  to  work 
in  the  printing-office,  with  the  result  that  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Gregor,  their  chief  prover,  I  got  a  large  number 
of  excellent  proofs,  and  they  got  some  ideas  which  may 
be  of  some  service  to  them.  I  wish  most  strongly  to 
recommend  this  firm ;  the  manager  of  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Leinrotli ;  and  the  chief  prover,  Mr.  Gregor, 
and  his  assistants.  Mr.  Gregor  is  the  best  printer,  the 
broadest-minded,  most  enthusiastic  lithographer,  I 
ever  worked  with.  His  work  is  his  delight,  and  it  is  a 
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Portrait  of  Joseph  Pennell 
From  the  lithograph  by  Whistler 
Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  6^/2  x  51/2  inches 
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pleasure  to  work  with  such  a  master  craftsman;  and 
when  you  find  such  men  you  find  the  most  serious  and 
enthusiastic  craftsmen  in  the  world.  The  trouble  is, 
you  usually  meet  the  business  man,  and  the  business 
man  usually  has  no  time  to  bother  with  artists. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

OMMENCING  with  Vol¬ 
ume  3,  Number  i  (issued 
February,  1913),  The  Print- 
Collector’s  Quarterly  will  be 
published  by  The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston.  It  will  be 
edited  by  PdtzRoy  Carrington,  and 
its  size  and  general  character  will 
remain  unchanged.  It  will  be  issued 
in  February,  April, October,  and  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  subscription  price 
will  be  One  Dollar  a  year.  Kindly 
make  all  cheques  payable  to  The 
Print-Collector’s  Quarterly. 
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Prints  and 
Their  Makers 

Edited  by  FITZROY  CARRINGTON 

Royal  8vo,  275  pagesof  text.  197  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net, 

postage  2 1  cents. 

CSS  AYS  on  engravers  and  etchers, 
^  old  and  modern,  by  notable  au¬ 
thorities.  Edited,  and  with  an  intro¬ 
duction,  by  FitzRoy  Carrington. 

A  volume  exquisite  in  every  detail 
of  the  planning  and  making,  discuss¬ 
ing  with  authority  the  work  of  great 
engravers  and  etchers  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  197  illustrations  have  been 
made  with  great  care  from  the  origi¬ 
nals  and  form  an  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  collection. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Engraving 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26 
cents.  Autograph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies, 
full  boards,  paper  label,  $7.00  net 

THIS  volume  brings  together  the 
results  of  Mr.  KeppePs  life-long 
study  of  engraving  and  etching.  It 
ranges  over  the  whole  field  from 
Diirer’s  work  to  Pennell’s  and  offers 
a  wealth  of  comment,  counsel,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  instruction  such  as  no 
other  book  on  the  subject  contains. 
The  illustration  is  no  less  rich  and 
varied,  consisting  of  examples  of  the 
work  of  nearly  every  great  engraver 
and  etcher  from  Diirer  down,  show¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
Second  Edition  All  Sold  Price  of  Third  Edition,  $3.50  Net 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  FOR  PICTURE-LOVERS 

BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS 


ONE  HUNDRED  MASTERPIECES 
BY  JOHN  LAFARGE 

More  than  ioo  illustrations  in  black  and  white. 
Net  $5.00.  A  key  to  the  art  beauties  of  all  time. 

AMERICAN  MASTERS  OF  PAINTING 
BY  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN 

Thirty-two  full-page  illustrations  in  tint.  Net  $3.00. 

COLOUR  PRINTING  AND  COLOUR  PRINTERS 
BY  ROBERT  M.  BURCH 

Illustrated,  23  color  plates,  9  half-tones.  Net  $3.50. 
The  subject  presented  from  a  popular  point  of  view. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  AND  THE 
CRITICAL  JUDGMENT  OF  PICTURES 
BY  HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

Illustrated.  Net  $2.00.  Sets  forth  in  well-known 
paintings  the  principles  which  underlie  the  work 
of  the  artist. 

THE  APPRECIATION  OF  PICTURES 
BY  RUSSELL  STURGIS 

Copiously  illustrated.  Net  $1.50.  A  popular  his¬ 
torical  treatise  of  the  world’s  best  paintings. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  COMPOSITION 
BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

Illustrated  fully  from  nature  and  the  great  masters. 

A  treatment  of  the  subject  both  in  landscape  and 
in  studio.  Net  $3.00. 

At  all  book-shops  or  by  mail  from  the  publishers 

GS£“  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  ?£ 
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EPOCHS 
of  CHINESE  and 
JAPANESE 
ART 


By  ERNEST  F.  FENOLLOSA 


Professor  Fenollosa  was  Imperial  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fine  Arts  for  Japan,  and 
this,  his  life  work,  is  an  inspired  master¬ 
piece,  the  product  of  a  life  of  enthusiasm 
— interesting  to  the  lay  reader.  It  deals 
with  the  significant,  creative  periods  and 
the  fundamental  motives.  New  theories 
of  great  importance  are  advanced.  Send 
for  large  circular.  With  184  full-page 
illustrations  in  colors  and  black-and- 
white.  In  two  vols.  Cloth ,  4toy  in  box , 
$ 10.00  net  ;  express  paid ,  $10.60. 


Publishers  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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A 

few 

of 

many 

Rare 

Items 


George 

S. 

Heilman 

366 
Fifth 
Avenue 
New  York 

( Telephone 
4284  Greeley) 


ORIGINAL 

DRAWINGS 


A  Young  Woman, 
igal  Son.  CIPRIANI: 

A  Peasant.  TROYON  :  Landscape. 


RUBENS:  Portrait  of 
Marie  de  Medici.  VAN 
GOYEN:  Various  Land¬ 
scapes.  BOUCHER: A 
Young  Man.  VAN  LOO  : 
REMBRANDT:  The  Prod- 
Nude.  MILLET: 


UNUSUAL 

BOOKS 


Famous  English  and 
French  authors,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bindings.  PRESEN¬ 
TATION  VOLUMES  of 
TENNYSON,  HUGO, 
LONGFELLOW,  and  SWINBURNE.  Books 
from  the  libraries  of  DICKENS,  HAW¬ 
THORNE,  WORDSWORTH,  THOREAU, 
THACKERAY,  and  WASHINGTON. 


SCHONGAUER:  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross  (the 
large  plate).  REM¬ 
BRANDT  :  Ecce  Homo, 
and  very  many  others. 
DURER:  St.  Jerome,  and  numerous  other  fine 
impressions.  MANTEGNA:  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Bacchanals,  Battle  of  Sea  Monsters,  etc. 


IMPORTANT 

MANUSCRIPTS 


TENNYSON :  Charge 

of  the  Light  Brigade. 
KEATS:  Sonnet.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  :  A.  L.  S.  con¬ 
cerning  the  Constitution. 
PIOLMES:  Old  Ironsides.  BYRON:  Unpub¬ 
lished  Poems.  SWINBURNE:  “Ave  Atque 
Vale.”  HEINE:  Various  Poems. 


COLOR 

PRINTS 


WILLIAM  WARD: 
“Alinda,”  “Soliloquy,” 
and  “Hesitation.”  J.  R. 

I  SMITH:  “Evening  Walk” 
and  “Cart  Horses”  (after 
Morland).  HUET-DEMARTEAU:  “ L’  Ete,” 
“Nympheau  Papillon,”  “Nymphe  auMouton.” 
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ERNEST  DRESSEL  NORTH 

BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS,  AND  DRAWINGS 
Four  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 


ORIGINAL  PEN  AND  INK  DRAWINGS,  ETC. 

ABBEY  (EDWIN  A.).  Original  wash  drawing,  entitled, 
“Punting  on  the  Thames.” 

BOUGHTON  (GEORGE  HENRY).  Pen  and  ink  drawing, 
“Woman’s  Head  in  Profile,  with  Hat.”  Pencil  drawing, 
“Woman  and  Girl  Seated  in  a  Room.  ” 

BROCK  (CHARLES  E. ).  Pen  and  ink  drawings  for  Lamb’s 
“  Essays  of  Elia, ”  entitled,  “Those  Hard  Head-Contests,” 
“  Discovered  She  had  Charged  for  Both  Meals,”  “  Expected 
to  Bring  our  Tribute  and  Homage.” 

CALDECOTT  ( RANDOLPH ).  Original  water  color  draw¬ 
ings,  entitled,  “Lovers’  Lane,”  “Broke  Away.”  Signed 
with  initials  “  R.  C.” 

DU  MAURIER  (GEORGE).  Original  pen  and  ink  sketch, 
entitled,  “Seasonable  Athletics.”  With  inscription  and 
full  autograph  signature. 

LEECH  (JOHN).  Original  water  color  drawing,  signed, 
for  Surtees’s  “Handley  Cross, ”  entitled,  “Mr.  Jorrocks 
at  Ongar  Castle.”  Original  water  color  drawing,  signed, 
for  London  Punch ,  entitled,  “Girl  seated  at  Table,  and 
Boy  with  Drum.” 

MAY  (PHIL).  Original  pen  and  ink  sketch,  entitled,  “Old  Cent 
seated  in  Chair  reading  The  War  Nezvs.  ”  Presentation 
inscription  signed.  Original  pencil  drawing,  entitled, 
“Things  We  see  when  We  come  out  without  our  Gun.” 

RAVEN-HILL  (  LEONARD).  Original  pen  and  ink  sketch,  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Puzzling  Remonstrance  and  Evasive  Answer.” 

THOMSON  (HUGH).  Original  pen  and  ink  drawings,  signed, 
for  Jane  Austen’s  “Pride  and  Prejudice,”  entitled,  “  Lizzie, 
my  Dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  You,”  “Jane  Happened  to 
look  round,”  “The  Elevation  of  his  Feelings.” 
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HOLIDAY  SUGGESTIONS 

FROM  THE  LIST  OF 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


AROUND  THE  CLOCK  IN  EUROPE 

By  CHARLES  F.  HOWELL 

A  series  of  impressionistic  sketches  of  European  capitals  at  the 
most  characteristic  times  of  day. 

Mr.  Howell  has  a  very  observing  eye,  a  rich  fund  of  well-digested 
literary  and  historical  information,  and  he  writes  with  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  humor.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  line  drawings,  head- 
pieces,  full  pages,  etc.,  by  Harold  Kellogg,  and  is  issued  in  attrac¬ 
tive  holiday  style.  Boxed.  $3.00  net.  Postage  18  cents. 

BOSTON  NEW  AND  OLD 

By  T.  RUSSELL  SULLIVAN 

AV ell-known  and  remote  corners  of  Boston  leisurely  described  by 
a  Bostonian  intimately  acquainted  with  the  city  in  all  its  aspects. 
Mr.  Lester  G.  Hornby  has  made  a  series  of  brilliant  drawings,  17 
full  page  (one  in  color)  and  17  chapter  headings,  tail-pieces,  etc. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  750  copies.  $7.50  net.  Postpaid. 

BILLY  POPGUN 

By  MILO  WINTER 

Unusually  delightful  both  in  text  and  illustrations.  Billy  Popgun 
is  a  story  worthy  of  the  finest  art  of  book-making.  The  quaint 
imaginings  of  the  tale  and  the  exquisite  conception  and  coloring  of 
the  pictures  are  pure  delight  to  all  ages. 

Special  limited  edition,  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  with  full-page 
illustrations  mounted  on  Japanese  paper,  with  border  in  gold.  Beauti¬ 
fully  bound.  Limited  to  joo  copies  for  sale.  $5.00  net.  Postpaid. 

THE  THREE  BRONTES 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

“Miss  Sinclair's  study  of  the  Brontes  is  vivacious,  dramatic,  frank, 
and  unconventional — a  study  that  has  unusual  value.” — The  Dial. 

“Nowhere,  not  even  in  thebook  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  has  so  fine  a  novel¬ 
ist  made  so  fine  a  biographer.” — G.  K.  Chesterton.  With  photo¬ 
gravure  illustrations  and  facsimiles.  $3.00  net.  Postage  18  cents. 


Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  describing 
over  100  books  sent  on  request  to 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  4  Park  St,  Boston 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI¬ 
OUS  ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 

A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 

Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

op 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

¥ 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

Among  the  special  features  for  the  coming  year  will  be 
several  series  of  reproductions  of  works  by  the  leading 
American  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  brief  biographical  notes  and 
critical  estimates  contributed  by  the  foremost  art 
critics  and  writers. 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $2.00  a  year 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

ETCHINGS  AND 
DRY-POINTS 

BY 

ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

DECEMBER  10th  TO  DECEMBER  31st 


<m 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


MEMORIES  OF 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

comprising 

I  When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom’d 
II  O  captain  !  my  captain  ! 

III  Hush’d  be  the  camps  today 

IV  This  dust  was  once  the  man 

By  Walt  Whitman 

In  place  of  what  would  have  been  a  large  paper  edition 
from  the  same  type  used  in  The  Lyric  Garland,  Mr. 
Mosher  offers  an  entirely  new  large  type  reprint  of 
Whitman’s  greatest  poem.  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
is  given,  followed  by  a  short  but  beautiful  appreciation 
by  Horace  Traubel,  with  selections  from  the  Hon.  F.  W. 
Lehmann’s  address,  also  from  William  Marion  Reedy, 
John  Burroughs,  and  the  great  passage  on  Lincoln  from 
Lowell’s  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode. 

The  text  of  the  poem  is  in  14-point  old-style  Roman 
with  initial  letters  in  green  and  head-bands  and  tail¬ 
pieces  of  becoming  dignity.  The  frontispiece  of  Lincoln 
is  a  photogravure  from  the  original  negative  with  fac¬ 
simile  of  signature  in  full. 

300  copies,  medium  octavo,  on  Italian  hand-made  paper, 
old-style  olive  green  Fabriano  boards,  stamped  in  color 
to  match,  in  slide  case.  Three  Dollars  net. 

50  copies  on  Japan  vellum,  numbered.  Five  Dollars  net. 

Postpaid  cn  receipt  of  net  price. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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20  CENTS  5VBSCJUPTION  1200.  VOL.  II  NVMUER  i) 
lA.PA.MiBV pc E,;J G.  ..£  AST..  4.2 ?.  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

CL  The  standard  monthly  magazine  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  interested  in  Art,  Architecture  and  Deco¬ 
ration. 

CL  h  contains  the  most  recent  work  in  decorative 
art,  and  reviews  of  current  exhibitions.  I  he 
work  of  the  more  prominent  painters,  sculptors 
and  architects  is  illustrated  in  complete  articles. 

CL  ARTS  &  DECORATION  is  the  only 

American  art  magazine  to  cover  these  fields 
thoroughly. 

ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  7ne  Arts  Decoration  one  year,  for  which  I 
enclose  $2.oo.  Begin  with  current  number.  Please  address 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY 

THE  QUARTERLY  aims  to  represent  faith¬ 
fully  all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University.  It  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  every  direction,  records  all  official 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re¬ 
ports  the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

THE  QUARTERLY  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar ;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  he  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
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Old  Chinatown 

A  BOOK  OF  PICTURES  BY 

ARNOLD  GENTHE 


(Above  is  one  of  the  head-pieces) 


WITH  DESCRIPTIVE  TEXT  BY 
WILL  IRWIN 

Ninety-two  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  full-page 

Size,  g y2  inches  by  6  inches.  Bound  in  black  silk  cloth 
with  emblematical  ornamentation  in  gold  and  red 

Price  $2.50  net 


MITCHELL  PUBLISHER 

KENNERLEY  IJiy  NEW  YORK 
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“  A  man  is  known  by  the  magazine  he  subscribes  for” 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  S 

$5.00  A  YEAR 


An  architect  says:  “Suggestions  from  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO- 
on  my  office  library  table  —  have  helped  me  more  with  my  clients  than  any  other  f 


“  The  International  Studio  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  beautiful  magazine  printed  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  International  Studio  is  the  leading  Art 
magazine  published  at  any  price.  It  deals  with 
everything  from  painting  and  sculpture  to  house 
decoration,  architecture,  and  landscape  gardening; 
including  work  of  craftsmen,  pictorial  photographers, 
and  art-workers  generally. 


Every  issue  contains  one  to 
numerous  plates  in  full  cole 
of  the  world  at  large.  Ai 
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TAPESTRIES 

THEIR  ORIGIN,  HISTORY 
and  RENAISSANCE 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 
Lecturer  on  Tapestries 

A  fascinating  book  on  a  fascinating  subject 

IMPORTANT  AUTHORITATIVE 

With  four  full-page  plates  in  color  and  150 
half-tone  engravings. 

Cloth.  $5.00  net.  Postage  25  cents 


PEASANT  ART  IN  RUSSIA 

(International  Studio  Autumn  Number,  1912) 

The  number  contains  about  500  illustrations, 
of  which  several  are  in  facsimile  colors. 

Cloth.  $3.00  net.  Postage  33  cents 
Paper.  $ 2.30  net.  Postage  23  cents 


FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF  REAL 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

By  L.  M.  BRYANT 

Author  of  “  Pictures  and  Their  Painters,”  “What 
Pictures  to  See  in  Europe  in  One  Summer,”  etc. 

The  author  sets  forth  some  incidents  and 
anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  pictures  shown,  and  of  the  art¬ 
ists  who  have  painted  them. 

Cloth.  $ 1.23  net.  Postage  12  cents 


Publishers,  NEW  Y ORK 
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American  Art  News 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  eleventh  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  and  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author¬ 
itative  letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY — $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  1  5  to  June  1  —  Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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D.  Y.  CAMERON 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 
HIS  ETCHED  WORK  WITH 
INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  & 
DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES 
ON  EACH  PLATE 


BY 

FRANK  RINDER 


431  ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSon  ETCHINGS  andENGRAVINGS 

N.  B — Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS,  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

“  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  publish  a  valuable  and 
instructive  Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and 
will  be  most  valuable  for  reference.  ’  ’■ — Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  ATinne  Press. 

165  pages,  9Y2  x  6 14 

84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

1 1  The  firm  has  just  issued  a  handsomely  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with 
the  name  of  each  artist  a  biography.  The  book  is 
uniform  with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the 
amateur  generally.  >  ’ — The  Globe,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Yinne  Press. 

122  pages,  9Y2  x6^4 
65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a  New 
York  magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the 
publisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before 
his  death. 

lie  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in 
complete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to 
the  study  of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver  ’s 
art,  the  collection  and  possession  of  which  afforded 
himself  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

5th  edition,  31  pages,  11%  x  8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL&CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  the  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  de¬ 
scribed  below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide  case.  Any  series 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5 34x  3%  inches. 
They  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 

CONCERNING  THE  ETCH-  SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 

INGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER  Painter-Etcher 

By  Joseph  Pennele  By  Frederick  Keppel 

JE AN-FRAN COIS  MILLET, 

Painter-Etcher  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 

By  Mrs.  Schltyler  van  Rens-  Illustrator,  Author 

selaer  By  Frederick  Keppel 

REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 

SECOND  SERIES 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT, 

By  Martin  Hardie  Painter-Etcher 

ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER  By  M.  Leonce  Benedite 

By  Frederick  Keppel  CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  “  SKYSCRAPERS  ” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

THIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA-  MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS 
NESI  By  Russell  Sturgis  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  DAUBIGNY 

By  Atherton  Curtis  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an 
illustrated,  priced  list  of  etchings  by  the  great 
modern  masters  which  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
&  Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9J  x  inches,  are 
fully  illustrated,  and  are  printed  at  The  De  Yinne 
Press,  New  York.  Separate  Bulletins  can  be  had 
at  ten  cents  each,  postpaid. 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  IT.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMONI) 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
MAXIME  LALANXE 
CHARLES  ME R YON 
J.-F.  MILLET 
JOSEPH  PENNELL 
J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 


54  pages,  18  illustrations 

58  pages,  24  illustrations 
50  pages,  19  illustrations 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 
54  pages,  33  illustrations 
52  pages,  24  illustrations 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 

4  EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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^pHE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY  is  published  in 
February,  April,  October  and  De¬ 
cember  of  each  year.  It  concerns 

itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the 
recognized  great  masters  of  engraving 
and  etching,  both  old  and  modern, 
and  attention  is  paid  to  such  con¬ 
temporary  etchings  as  seem  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  col¬ 
lectors.  The  price  of  The  Print- 
Collector’s  Quarterly  is  One 
Dollar  a  Year. 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co. 
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This  device  means  that  this  Periodical 
is  printed  at 

THE  DE  YINNE  PRESS 

Like  other  discriminating  publishers, 
Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.  have  in¬ 
trusted  their  printing  matters  to  an 
establishment  whose  name  reflects 
seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  in¬ 
terpreting  upon  paper  the  best  ideas 
of  artists,  men  of  letters,  and  other 
people  of  refinement  and  culture 

Helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  New  and 
Standard  Papers,  Typographic  Styles  and  En¬ 
graving  Processes,  and  Special  Effects.  Forms 
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